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CHAPTER THE FIRST. 


“ And I said if there’s peace to be found in the world, 
A heart that is humble might look for it here.”— Vide Woodpecker. 

TueRE is no experience like “gained experience,” says the 
wicked moralist, and forthwith every man sets about sowing present 
misery, that he may reap future knowledge ; as though it would not 
be wiser to take an interest in the experience purchased by our 
friends, instead of paying a high premium for stock, on one’s own 
account. 

Had I only had this obvious course suggested to me in due season, 
with respect to the subject of my present paper, how much labour, 
cost and time, ending in loss, vexation, and disappointment, might 
I have been spared! ’Tis true, I had known friends of my own, 
men like myself, of active habits, accustomed to the turmoil and 
excitement of speculation, and breathing for years, no change of 
atmosphere, save from the counting-house to the exchange, quit 
these wearisome pursuits, and retire to the repose and tranquil hap- 
piness of country life. True also, I had seen them, after a time, re- 
nounce this course, return to their business haunts, and resume their 
former habits. I had heard them throw the blame on a too damp, 
or over dry location, on the state of the roads, or on the moral con- 
dition of their neighbourhood, in fact, ascribe the failure of their 
experiment to all causes but the true one, blaming their i!] for- 
tune, when it was obvious enough to me, and others, they ought 
only to have ridiculed their self-delusion. All this I say had 
passed before me ; but, alas, the knowledge thus cheaply proffered, 
availed me not in season. If, in fact, these persons’ example ever oc- 
curred to me, I set them down at once for men wholly unfitted for 
the choice they had made, as in truth they were ; but never once 
was it suggested to me that this might prove precisely my own case; 
no, I too must “ gain mine own experience,” and so I did—after what 
fashion, and with what result, shall be fully and freely set forth in 
the following narrative of my retirement to quiet and seclusion at 


“THE NARROWS.” 


Wearied by the comfortless travel each summer imposes upon the 
long resident southern merchant, whose relaxed fibre suggests that 
his home must be for four months abandoned, or his health irre- 
coverably sacrificed, I at last resolved upon putting into immediate 
practice a scheme of happiness, long and fondly contemplated, oft- 
times postponed, but never abandoned ; and, hearing from a friend at 
New-York, that a few prettily disposed acres, together with a con- 
venient country-house, located near “The Narrows,” were for 
sale, . oused my energies, crossed the Rubicon, came, saw and 
purchased ! 

My eyes were charmed by a contemplation of the numerous beau- 
ties of my location, and my shattered nerves derived new vigour from 
the healthfulness of its aspect; hill, dale, and waving wood, and 
murmuring rill, on one side, the ever-changing bay on the other, 
while before me rolled, in unchecked might, the boundless sea. 
“Here,” exclaimed I to myself, after surveying with a self-satis- 
fied eye the legal boundaries of my little domain, “ here will I create a 
haunt, worthy the abode of Oberon’s queen; yes, I will make within 
this charmed circle, in a few years, a very fairy-land ; and within it 
the turmoil of my business season, with the selfishness of the busi- 
ness world, shall be forgotten, present tranquillity enjoyed, and future 
health secured.” 

My house was soon made ready to receive me, my gardener and 
labourers were busily at work, forwarding my plans of improvement, 
and I set forth in person, full soon, impatient to take complete 
possession. The day I chose for my jaunt, turned out most propi- 
tious ; and, after a pleasant drive from Brooklyn, I stood upon my wes- 
tern gallery, just as the setting sun was about gilding with his last 
brightest rays the dark waters of the Hudson, and gradually shroud- 
ing, with a misty veil of softest light, the hills and woods of my 
native state, Jersey. 

I sank composedly down upon a chair, standing close to the hall- 
door, and, from the shade of my verandah, contemplated the scene 
thus happily presented to me—my cigar rested upon my lip, my 
arms were folded, and my heels elevated on the rail in front, at a 
most comfortable angle—an attitude which, however, opposed to the 
high polish of that glass of fashion, Major Hamilton, the delicacy of 
the arbiter elegantiarum Captain Hall, or to the yet more sublimated 
refinement of Miss Wright’s quondam pupil, hath nevertheless a 
comfort in it, which only Yankees or their wise imitators know. 

“ This,” said I, thinking aloud, as is my ancient bachelor fashion 


—— 


|| “this is Friday ; yet one day over, and Sunday will be here, and with 


it will come—let me see how many—there’s the hospitable P. H.— 
| the gallant S. S.—and that thrice-died son of Erin, R. E.—They’ll be 
surprised to find me so well prepared, so completely chez moi. Until 
that day I shall have to rely upon my own resources, and the active 
| measures my improvements call for, on my part, no less than on theirs 

whom I employ ; for, as Poor Richard says—‘ He that by the plough 
| would thrive,’ ete. Here, among a quiet, unworld-like people, I 
| have no speculation to fill my mind with golden projects, no restless 

correspondents to seek direction for present adventure, or suggest 

| advice for the future, no visiters of ceremony or curiosity, weary 

of themselves, and happy to share with you the burden of intolerable 
dulness ; here, as King Richard says—' I am, myself alone.’ ” 

At this moment, some object crossed my line of vision, and dis- 

sipated these reveries. While lounging leisurely down the lane, in 

| front of my garden, I beheld a short, stout, elderly gentleman, ha- 

| bited in a magpyish garb enough, since his hat was a gray beaver, 

| with broad, green under-leaf, a white roundabout, buff vest, black 

smalls and stockings, with large silver knee-buckles: a stumpy pig- 








his vest collar, and the leaf of his castor stuck bolt out over his left 

| shoulder, while, by way of balance, under his right arm, he carried 

| a formidable-looking cotton umbrella. His eye had already fixed 
me with a glance like a rattlesnake ; I felt a slight shudder, but I 
could not evade the glance. He raised his hat as he moved on- 
ward; I rose, and smiling, bowed in turn. 

“ Polite in a passing stranger,” whispered I, as he ranged with 
the gate-post. But he was no passer, nor long to be a stranger. 
Whether he did not notice the gate, or whether he was in expecta- 
tion that I would descend from my stoup, and invite his entrance, 
I know not; I suspect the latter; however, it matters not, since, 
having made one pace past the entrance, he halted, as if seized 
with a sudden thought, brought his left shoulder smartly forward, 
and forcing my strong hold, with the same grave air and measured 
step, drew toward my position of vantage. 

“How do you do, sir?” began my visiter. “I hope you are 
quite well. I hear, promiscuously, that you are going to locate for 
a permanency among us; hope it will eventuate to your liking ; 
and guess, at the goin’ off, you'll prefer to know a something about 
your neighbours. I, sir, myself, am your nearest; you may see 
my cottage, if you stand up, just a notion this side o’ that great, 
starin’ barn of the Miss Stuarts—quite an eyesore that ‘ere old rat- 
castle—however, ! hear they’re about makin’ sale ; and, whoever 
buys the place, will upset that old rookery, I guess. I would, in 
less than no time.” 

“A venerable, respectable-looking dwelling, sir,” I observed, 
eyeing the building in question; “and bespeaking the family in 
possession as sterling and substantial.” 

“One o’ ye’re has-bins, sir, one 0’ ye’re has-bins,” sneered my 
friend, continuing in his former loud tone. ‘My name, sir, is 
Fish, Welcome Fish. I did not await the time of a formal intro- 
duction, but, hearing of your arrival this afternoon, and knowing 
your intentions and respectable standing, I felt it my duty asa 
neighbour to perform a neighbourly act, and at once put you on 
your guard, sir.” 

“‘T am obliged by your good wishes, Mr. Fish ; am glad to see 
you, sir; pray be seated ; but, I trust, there is little to be appre- 
hended with such a climate as we have at present, and located as 
we are here.” 

« Why, sir,” gravely answered Mr. Fish, “ the climate is passable 








enough, exceptin’ a leetle chill and fever at fall-time, nor are our 
shakes very heavy—seldom stick to a man over a couple of hours 
at a spell, when onc’t he gets acclimated; but, sir, what I meant 
| to say is, we've gotten some real tyrannical folk here agin us, and 
we must stand by one another, and put them down, or otherwise 
| leave them to tyrannize over us, rob us of our independence, and 
trample upon our rights.” 

Here Mr. Welcome Fish struck his umbrella on the floor between 
| his knees, with an energy that startled both his pigtail and me; he 
adjusted the latter, wiped his brow, and gave me time to collect 
my forces. 

“ Us,” and “ our,” and “we,” all kept tumbling oddly about 
| upon my startled tympanum, and I now mildly hinted as much to 
| my energetick neighbour ; adding, that he seemed to have forgot- 
| ten that I was a stranger, whose sole object in coming here was 
to form a quiet retreat, where I might sojourn for my leisure months ; 
| “ the world forgetting, by the world forgot.” 











“Tt is impossible, sir; warmly retorted my friend. “An Ame- 
| rican citizen owes a duty to society wheresoever he puts up his tent ; 
| and he no longer deserves to keep his inalienable rights who dis- 
regards the exercise of them. Sir, here is that d—d Dutchman, my 
next neighbour, a new-comer, @ fellow never heard of on the island 





| fifteen years ago, now sends his boat out a ‘ fishing’ all along the 


| shore here, right in front of our lots, within eye-shot of the beach, 
, and that without leave or license; and what's worse, insists upon it 
| as a right, sir, a right!” 
| Here Mr. Fish again paused, overcome by his roused indignation, 
while I surveyed the ground, or rather water, in question, and cal- 
_ culated that the lots of my neighbour and myself conjointly, might 
| form a front on the bay of some two hundred feet. I remarked up- 
| on the unimportance of such a range, compared with the vast undis- 
puted space before us; his answer was ready. 

“Sir,” cried Mr. Fish; “‘ were it but two foot, it is ours, our 
| proper territory, not subject to be invaded and its produce destroyed 
| by every d—d whig that chooses to keep a boat.” 

“You don’t fish, Mr, Fish, then,” said J, not intending to 
joke. 

‘No, sir, I do not fish! Nor shall he fish before our doors, if 
you'll only join our party, sir, for I must let you know here's a good 
many of us that feels this grievance. I’ve got up a mighty pretty 
| party on this point, I promise you, and if you'll only come in, and 
|| put down your name for a hundred or two of dollars, I'll carry the 








tail, that seemed half strangled between the sharp, high edge of | matter into court, and obtain a legal decision on the subject; which 


|| Mr. Smallfee, a most respectable young lawyer, newly come from 

Connecticut to set up here, tells me must be in favour of our rights, 
| and leave us triumphant; yes, sir, triumphant over the tyranny of 
these aristocrats.” 

Thus concluding his indignant appeal, during which, as he 
warmed to his subject, after sundry twistings in his seat, he had 
gradually gained his legs, he thrust his right hand determinedly into 
the deeps of his inside breast-pocket, and lugging forth a small book 
bound in marble-covered-paper, pointed out a convenient place 
where I might put down my name, as one of a committee of three, 
where I perceived Mr. Fish flourished as president, collector, trea- 
surer and secretary. 

“Stop a bit, Mr. Fish,” said I, very quietly ; ‘resume your seat, 
and II] tell you a little southern story, the circumstances of which 
came before me no later than two summers ago, and which I take 
| to be singularly appliceble to my present position.” 

Upon this Mr. Fish wiped the hot drops from his patriot brow, and 
| quelling the indignant spirit that burnt within, dropped once more 
| into his seat, fanning himself cool with the book, whose pages were 
| to be the record, to all time, of the stout democracy of “ The Nar- 
| rows.”’I shook the dust from my cigar, drew inspiration from a couple 
of introductory puffs, and pursued my illustration as follows: 

“ A couple of summers back, I left Savannah to seek the north, 
but had postponed my departure until the season was too far ad- 
vanced for stageing with any comfort. The coach had nine passengers, 
the heat was awful, the dust suffocating, scarcely a mile did we go with- 
out losing one horse or other, and in spite of high prices relays were 
| with difficulty procured from the farmers en route, causing a delay 
in our first day’s journey of many hours, so that instead of arriving 
at the ferry of the river, as we ought to have done, by sun- 
set, we only achieved it by day-break, next morning. Here was the 
| ferry and the ferry-boat, but the gang of negroes belonging to it 
| were nowhere to be found ; their huts stood on the opposite side of 
| the river, and our conjectures were many as to where the plague 
| they could have crept to out of sight, since, if weary of waiting and 
| watching, they had sought their homes, the boat would naturally 
| have been on their side the water. After a delay of some half hour, 
| during which the driver had shouted himself hoarse, and the passen- 
| gers, three of whom were ladies, had gotten fairly awakened, I, in 
| strolling along the bank, enjoying my solace under all difficulties, a 
cigar, stumbled upon a queer-looking shanty, formed of planks, the 
upper ends of which resting upon the sloping bank, left just space suf- 
| ficient between the ground and the lower ledge, for a hog or negro 
| to crawl under. I called the coachman, proclaimed my discovery, 
| and suggested the probability of our Charon and crew being en- 
| sconced beneath this shelter. With the word, bang! bang! went the 
| heavy handle of his whip, on the light roof, but no reply followed. 
‘My good friend,’ I observed to the enraged Jehi, ‘you ought, 
if you are long acquainted with the sovth, to know that you may 
shake a Bear out of his winter nap sooner than rouse a sleeping 
negro.’ 

“¢ Bar, or no Bar, I'll rous whatever's under here, whip me, if I 
don’t,’ cried the angry fellow; and bending his brawny back over 
the roof, he in a twinkling tossed aside a couple of planks, and 
| bounced down into the dwelling, throvgh this ready breach—a rapid 
| succession of round oaths, cries, cracking of the whip, mingled with 
| short, odd grunts, and exclamations of ‘Oh! gor’ a’mighty! massa 
coachman, don’t be so angry, etc.’ quickly succeeded, giving assu- 
| Fance that he had unkennelled the right game, and out tumbled four 
| stout, half-awakened negroes, followed by the active driver, and 
| one other sleeper, bent half double by age, his toes cramped up be- 

neath his feet with rheumatism, his eyes bleared and blood-shotten, 
and his woolly head, white as snow. 
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eh, massa stage-driver!’ expostulated the veteran master of the gang. 

“¢T'll report you all,’ shouted the cholerick driver, ‘and if you 
don’t have. thirty-six a-piece on your backs for your breakfast, why 
I'll give up; bad enough to lose time through the heat, and want 
o’ horses, without being kept by such lazy varmint as you.” 

“Thus we continued wrangling, threatening and explaining back 
tothe boat—at length the coach was driven in, the wheels blocked, 
and raising the long line formed of a living vine, twisted and trained 
from bank to bank, thus composing a natural and durable rope, the 
negroes, forgetful of all that had passed, began to pull us across the 
sluggish current, timing their labour by a low, pleasing chant. 

Just by the coach window, wrought mine ancient of the snow- 
white wool, but his voice never swelled the wild chorus, he continued 
silent and was evidently hurt by the threats and abuse of the wea- 
ried driver. 

“*Cheer up, Cesar,’ cried I, leaning from the window and en- 
couragingly addressing him, ‘you're an old man, this life can’t be 
of much worth in your sight now, and if there be even justice in 
nature, the next world will see you filling a better place, without 
ferry-boats to pull, coachmen to accuse, or overseers to flog you.’ 

‘«* Ah massa,’ he replied in a bitter tone, as with bent body he 
tugged his hardest at the verdant rope, ‘me hope in de nexy worl’ 
me go to, dere be no work, good or bad—me neber want again to 
see water, neber want to see buckra, neber want to see no stage- 
driver, neber.’ 

“ And here, without relaxing in his labour, he cast his eyes an- 
grily up at the box, where sat enthroned his enemy, holding his team. 

“*¢ And who do you want to see in the other world, you lazy old 
alligator?’ inquired the driver, in better humour, leaning over the 
box toward the indignant Cesar. 

‘¢ ‘Me no answer you, sar,’ smartly retorted the ancient, casting | 











THE WIDOW. 


Havine passed a considerable part of the summer ina tour among | 
the lakes of Cumberland and Westmoreland, and having been de- 
tained there till the end of September by the fascinations of the 
beautiful and romantick scenery in their neighbourhood, I resolved 
on passing the month of October at Harrowgate, which I reached 
in the morning of a most lovely autumnal day. I proceeded to the | 


|| principal hotel or boarding-house, and, having secured my bed-room, | 


and made a few necessary arrangements, I set out for the Wells, 
intending to join the party at the ¢able d’héte at the usual dinner 
hour. On my return I perceived at the door of the hotel a hand- 
some barouche and four, from which servants were taking the lug- 
gage, and, on my nearer approach, I recognized, in a gentleman 
who was just descending from it, an old schoolfeliow, with whom 
I had for the last few years revived our ancient friendship. 

Sir William Etherington was, when I first knew him, the second 
son of a baronet of ancient family, but small estate; and having re- 
mained at the school at which we were together till he was six- | 
teen, he was, through the interest of a friend, presented with a | 
writership and went to India, where he was eminently successful, 
and had already amassed a very considerable fortune, when the 
death of his father and elder brother, within 2 few days of each 
other, recalled him, at the age of fifty, to take possession of the title 
and estate ; but he had brought back a ruined constitution, an ener- | 
vated mind, and depressed spirits; so that when, some few years | 

revious to the period of which I am now writing, I met him at | 
Bath, I had difficulty to trace, in the peevish, emaciated, and me- | 
lancholy invalid, the slightest vestige of the laughing, joyous, and 
animated boy, who had shared my school pleasures, and sympa- 
thised in my juvenile distresses. 

We entered the hotel together, and at the dinner-table we were, 
according to rule, placed next to each other. ‘The company was nu- 
merous, and, as is usual, afforded infinite variety, consisting of | 
some beautiful girls and fine young men, with the accustomed num- 








asecond angry glance at his foe, ‘me ’peak to dis gentleman, sar, | 
you abuse me ; neber peak to you no more, mind dat sar, neber.’ | 

“ The driver laughed outright, whilst Cesar continued with calm || 
dignity to tug at his rope. 

“* Never mind the stage-driver, my old friend,’ interposed I again, | 
in a conciliatory tone, ‘but inform me who, or what do you desire | 
to meet with in the next world?’ 

‘* Nobody, massa, noting ; me hope meet nobody ’t all, den me 
sure me be happy ; chah! ha! nohody neber.’ 

‘“«¢ And what do you desire to have to do there, Cesar *’ 

‘«* Noting massa, noting ’t all ; me done enuff here ; in de nexy 
worl’, me only want to blow !’* | 

“ Now, sir,” said I, addressing Mr Fish, “you may readily apply my 
little story ; I, sir, like Casar, feel that I have done enough in my wortd | 
of business, and changing it for this of yours, I only desire ‘ /o blow!’ 

“Sir!” coolly retorted my insensible visiter, “ it is impossible, | 
you must choose your party ; he who is not for us is agin us; and |) 
I hope, sir, you'll be found standing up for the pure democratick in- || 
terest, as indeed from your character, Mr. G., I expect you will.” 

He rose to depart, having evidently comprehended no portion of | 
my story, but the application, which I had explained. !accompanied || 
him toward the gate, and congratulated myself that he was about | 
to take his leave. Halting, however, with his hand upon the hasp, | 
he turned again, saying, 

‘“* Now I am here, Mr. G—, I'll just before I go, take care to put | 
you on your feet, in regard to our parson. I amahigh-churchman, 
myself, sir, and bound to look on the bright side of things ; the more, | 
since we are assailed from all quarters by these methodists, and 
what not—but, sir, our parson is no great shakes, I can tell ye.” 

* Ah, indeed !” here interrupted I, somewhat interested, ‘ why, || 
my friends assure me that Mr. is a good man, very well edu- 
cated, highly intelligent, of active, benevolent habits and in the pulpit | 
a very superiour preacher.” 

“T say nothin’ agin his preaching, sir,” replied Mr. Fish, “but | 
what I do mean to say is, that in my mind he’s a considerable sight | 
over fond of his garden, his flowers, and his fallals, to do his duty, | 
and give us our money’s worth ; besides, it is notorious that he fa- 
vours that Dutchman, his neighbour, who doesn’t even belong to our 
church ; at least, I know he buys fish of him, and that I take to be 
anything but sticking by his flock. As for the Miss Stuarts, I guess | 
you'd best call upon them, for they are all out the oldest holders | 
hereabout, and mighty genteel, although not over neighbontly or | 
good-humoured, rather sticklish about their rights too, and all that | 
—not that I mind this, it’s a mere circumstance; but between you | 
and I, they were every one on them right down tories, all last war, | 
as well as their father was during the time of the revolution—the 
old ladies used to send off vegetables and fruit tothe fleet, and were 
visited by all the British officers, and made everything, and more | 
too of, by the Invaders—however, Mr. G., you'll do as you like, only 
I thought it but right to put you on your guard; now good-by, for 
the present ; think over the Jeettle matter of subscription I hinted | 
abyut, go with us and we'll soon stop the Dutchman, and bring our 
parson to his bearings, make him a trifle less particular about his | 





| 
‘ 
| 





flowers and fruits, and the church, Mr. G., will be better served aad | 
the community too.” 

After mutual salutations, we parted, and I again resumed my 
seat and my cigar, inwardly marvelling, as I looked about upon the 
lovely, tranquil scene, and thinly scattered dwellings, how the plague 
a community so happily located, had thus turned aside from their | 
true interests, ‘to snarl, and bite, and play the dog.” 

**T, however,” concluded I aloud, ‘like poor old Cwsar, came 
here ‘to b/ow,’—and blow I will, malgre Mr. Fish, Dutchman or | 
evil ;” and so ended my first day of retirement, and repose in my | 





purposed paradise at ** the Narrows.” 
(To be continued.) 








* Rest. 


|| suffered to flow down on each side till it nearly reached the ground. | 


| ° : : . 
|| feel curious to know the occasion of this attack, which, as you say, 


| ness again—memory—refinement—luxury of grief,” etc. etc. etc., 


| and was supposed to be in possession only of a slender income ; her 


|| known in all places which were the resort of the gay and the idle. 


ber of gray or bald-headed old gentlemen, ancient maidens, comely | 
wives, dashing widows, and rouged and flaxen-wigged dowagers, | 
with a large proportion of quizzes and nondescripts. Exactly op- | 
posite to Sir William and myself were placed two ladies: the el- | 
der, who seemed to be about fifty, had nothing remarkable in her | 
appearance ; she was fat, and had a good-humoured countenance : 
the other lady (her friend) might be about thirty; she was ex- 
tremely handsome, and finely formed ; and her majestick figure and 
noble cast of countenance were shown to advantage by her becom- 
ing, though singular, attire, which was a flowing dress of black | 
crape, embroidered round the edge with branches of cypress. | 
On her hair, which was beautiful and braided across her forehead, 
was placed a black veil, similar to that worn by nuns, which was | 


A chain of jet, to which was affixed a locket containing hair, was 


passed round her neck, and bracelets of the same material com- 
pleted her dress. 

After having been seated for a few minutes at dinner, I perceived | 
hor to fix her eyes intently on Sir William, and exhibit signs of the | 
most alarming agitation; she took out her essence-bottle, called 
for water, and appeared to make every effort to recover herself, and | 


| at length whispered to her friend, who seemed anxiously to per- | 
suade her to endeavour to remain at table. Sir William, who could || 


not avoid noticing her distress, recommended a glass of wine rather 
than water, and requested the honour of taking some with her ; at 
the sound of his voice she started, trembled, and, after apparently 
making a violent effort to conquer her feelings, burst into tears, 
and, accompanied by her friend, quitted the room. 

“This,” said I, ‘is very extraordinary; the illness of the lady 
appeared to be partly occasioned by the sight of you, Sir William : 
have you ever met before?” 

“‘ Never in my life, to my knowledge,” said he, “but I do not | 
care how soon we meet again; she is a beautiful creature, and I 


did seem to be brought on by looking at me.” 
After sitting the usual time at our wine, we adjourned to the | 
drawing-room, where all the ladies and several of the gentlemen | 
were assembled, and, perceiving our fair invalid and her friend on 
a sofa together, we approached them and inquired after the health | 
of the former; she thanked us in a musical voice, and with a sweet | 
smile professed herself much better, and after a little general con- 
versation, I entered into talk with her on the subject of the lakes, | 
which I told her I had just left, and which she professed her inten- 
tion of visiting in the course of the following summer. | 
Sir William and the friend were in the meantime deeply engaged | 
in a conversation, the whole of which I was prevented from hearing, 
by the sound of so many other voices near us, but I could occasion- | 
ally catch a few words from the lady, such as ‘a charming woman | 
—variety of offers—but so devoted—can never expect such happi- 


to which my friend, Sir William, replied in short sentences, such as 
“« Indeed !—very true—really !—very uncommon, indeed 
of that feeling in these days,” etc. etc. etc. 

In the course of the evening I found an opportunity to ask some 
of the party who these ladies were, and was informed that the | 
younger was a Mrs. Morton, the widow of an officer, that she was | 
much admired by the gentlemen, but was not at all a favourite with | 
the ladies ; that she had been seen a great deal at publick places, and | 
had received particular attentions from several gentlemen, but sel- | 
dom any of a serious nature, which was not wonderful, as my in- | 


formant added that she appeared to have a great turn for expense, | 


singularity in still continuing to wear the colours and the emblems | 
of wo, while her dress exhibited proofs of the most fantastick va- | 
nity, had been much ridiculed, and the reality of her deeply-seated | 
grief for the loss of her husband, was much doubted, especially by | 
those of her own sex, The other lady was a Mrs. Sims, her aunt | 
and constant companion everywhere ; she was the constant puffer | 
and flatterer also of her fair niece, and they appeared to be well | 


In the course of a few days, however. I noticed that Sir William | 
was a constant attendant on the fair widow ; his whimsicalities and | 
his complaints seemed forgotten while he was conversing with her, 
and having, before a week was completed, heard him, at her sug- 
gestion, gravely propose mounting the coach-box and driving her | 
himself in his barouche to visit some of the neighbouring villages, | 


|| ment which, if reciprocal, must depriv 


!—so little || 


take a walk with me, to which he consented very readily. When 
we had proceeded a little way— 

“ Pray,” said I, “ how is it that you and I are almost strangers? 
I do not think I have had an hour’s conversation with you s‘nce the 
first day that you came here. Have the charms of the beautiful 
widow entirely fascinated you?” 

“Ah, Medley,” said he, ‘I thought I should not escape your 
observation, but [ am really not sorry that you have yourself intro- 
duced the subject, as it is always an awkward one for a man to 
begin himself; but to tell you the truth, I am more pleased with 
Mrs. Morton than I ever was before with any woman.” 

* She is certainly very handsome,” said I, “and beauty—” 

** That is not her attraction in my eyes,” said Sir William; “] 
have gazed on beauty unmoved, and, though it may have excited 
my admiration, it would never have gained my love. The charm 
of Mrs. Morton in my eyes is her devoted attachment to the memory 


|| of her husband ; her aunt has told me such instances of her love 


| for him while living, and her fond remembrance of him now that 


he is dead, that I venerate and admire her, and could not have 


thought the female mind capable of cherishmg such constant re- 
collection and fidelity.” 

“* How, then,” said I, “ can you encourage yourself in an attach- 
my 2. of that meritorious 
reer pd which has made so deep an impression on your 
mind?” 

**You shall hear,” said he; “and when you have listened to 
what I have to relate, you will find those feelings not so incom 
tible as they may now appear to you. You noticed that Mrs. 
Morton was taken ill on the first day we met her, at dinner, and 
Mrs. Sims told me that the occasion of it was my wonderful like- 
ness to her late husband, which, she said, was quite supernatural ; 
my face and form she thought the exact prototype of his, and 
when I spoke, the voice was so similar that it produced the effect 
you witnessed.” 

‘“‘ Mrs. Morton's husband must then have been much older than 
herself,” said I, significantly : ‘‘ I understand that he has been dead 
for several years.” 

“‘ That,” replied Sir William, peevishly, “I did not ask; but 
she herself says that not only do I exactly resemble him in person, 
but that in our manners, as well as our sentiments and opinions, 
on every subject, there is the same almost miraculous coincidence, 
and that there is not another human being in existence to whom she 
could be prevailed on to give her hand ; but that in marrying me she 
shall feel as if reunited to her beloved husband, and will not consider 
it as any breach of the vow of fidelity that she pledged herself to ob- 
serve to his memory. I am not coxcomb enough to suppose that, at 
my age, and with my broken constitution and irascible temper, I should 
be likely to gain the affection of a young and lovely woman ; but this 
is avery peculiar case, and Mrs. Morton, the first moment she saw me, 
felt an immediate impression on her mind that, from my surprisin 
resemblance to her husband, I was destined to supply his place, an 
to dry those tears that she had shed without ceasing since his death ; 


|| and this, you will observe, must have been on her part a real and 


disinterested feeling, for, as I had but just arrived, she could hardly 
have known even my name, much less whether I was rich or poor.” 

“ You forget,” said I, “‘ your barouche and four, which remained 
for nearly half an hour at the door of the hotel, and I cannot quite 
comprehend, as this lady has shed such oceans of tears, why she 
should select Harrowgatg, Bath, Scarborough, etc., for the scene 
of these lacrymals, for I am credibly informed that these are the 
retreats in which she has chosen to pass the melancholy years of 
her widowhood ; but, I beg pardon, I forget that I had promised not 
to interrupt you, pray proceed.” 

“ Her having been a frequent visiter at these places,” said Sir 
William, “‘ has been entirely against her own wishes or inclination, 
and merely in compliance with the desire of her aunt, who was 
really fearful of the effect that solitude might have on her mind in 
such a state of suffering ; but her natural disposition is of the most 
retired and domestick kind; she would never, by choice, leave 
home ; she is quite devoted to reading and sedentary amusements, 
and is so excellent a nurse, and so fond of the duty of attending and 
watching the sick, that Mrs. Sims says, so far from my infirm state 
of healih being any objection with her niece, she is sure that she 
would infinitely prefer it, for she was so much in the habit of de- 
| voting herself to the comfort and amusement of her husband, who 
| was always sickly and complaining, that she would not feel herself 
| half so useful, and consequently not half so happy, with a healthy 
| one, and I really think that, as my good fortune has thrown so fine 
a young woman in my way, with so strong a prepossession in my 
favour, and with tastes and feelings that would renderher so charming 
a companion for a poor invalid like myself, I should be greatly to 
blame to let the opportunity escape me. She is not rich, but that 
| is of no sort of consequence: I have money enough for both, and 
I am sure that you will think so too, and I am therefore glad of 
this opportunity of asking your advice.” 

‘“« Let me entreat you,” said I, “‘to do nothing rashly ; your ac- 
quaintance is yet but of a few days’ standing. Take time to see and 
hear a little more, and do not commit yourself by speaking deci- 
sively to her for at least a fortnight. Promise me this, I beg of you.” 

“Well,” said he, “I can, I think, venture to promise you as 
much as that; but mind, you only stipulate for a fortnight, for you 
know I haye not much time to lose ; though you are mistaken in 
thinking me sixty, I am only fifty-nine, and perhaps, if I had a com- 
fortable home, and somebody to amuse me and to care for me, I 
might recover my health and spirits and be as well as ever.” 

“Perhaps so,” said I; “but I see a party approaching who will 
put an end to our conference, so we will resume it at some future 
time ; but remember your promise.” 

For a week after this, all went on smoothly ; my poor friend was 
completely in a fool's paradise ; he rode on horseback, wore fashion- 
able boots, sent to town for a coat of the most stylish cut, and talked 
very seriously of sporting a Brutus wig, and I was afraid it was all 
over with him. The widow was demure, cautious, and sentimen- 
tal, seldom spoke louder than in a whisper, and assented to all that 
was said, appearing to have neither will nor opinion of her own, and 
I perceived that Sir William was impatient for the expiration of the 
time which his promise to me bound him to wait before he made his 
proposals in form. A few days only before this period would arrive, 
I happened to be at one of the inns when the London coach ar- 
rived, and, among the passengers, | perceived Freeman, who has 
been for many years my stockbroker, and is a very honest as well 
as a very wealthy man, though not exactly a gentleman either in ap- 








I became really uneasy, and, seizing the opportunity at an hour in | 


pearance or manner, being very short, very fat, and very florid, and 
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having a purple nose, which speaks of the devotion of its master, 
not to the purple light of love, but to the pu juice of the » 
to the free use of which, added to the usual city indulgences in tur- 
tle and venison, he is indebted for sundry humours which show 
themselves in the form of pimples, to remove some of which was 
probably the occasion of his visit to Harrowgate. . 

The next morning I met him at the well, and joined him in the 
walk, having just parted from Sir William and the widow, who were 
proceeding homeward. 

“ Ah,” said he, “I see you know Mrs. Morton—a widow still, 





hey! fine woman though, but old birds, you know, (winking his 


eye,) are not caught with chaff.” 

“The lady,” said I, “is still a widow, but not likely loag, I fancy, 
to remain so: the — who is walking with her pays particu- 
lar attention, and, I believe, is likely to succeed.” 

“What!” said Freeman, “forgot the dear departed, hey !” 

“ Not altogether,” said I, “for though I understood that many 
others have failed, yet this gentleman will owe his success, and his 
admission into her good graces, entirely to his astonishing resem- 
blance to her late husband, which affected her most alarmingly the 
first day she saw him in this place.” 


Here the little stock-broker burst into so violent a shock of laugh- || 


ter, that every eye was turned on him, and, having in his convul- 
sion dropped his glass of water on the ground, in order to prevent | 
himself from following it, he caught hold of the shawl of a young 
lady, who stood near him, and who, with looks of extreme terrour, 
left it in his hand and made her escape, probably thinking that he 
was seized with hydrophobia. I had enough to dv to apologise and 


restore order, but it was not till after a second burst of laughter, || { 
|| quences which cannot now be calculated. 


and sundry chuckles and contortions of mirth, that he could com- 
pose himself sufficiently to explain to me the cause of the uproar. 

“Do you really,” said he, ‘mean to say that the widow has 
placed her affections on that tall, thin, gentlemanly-looking man, on 
whose arm she was leaning when she left the walk, and that it is 
in consequence of his resemblance to her late husband !” 

‘* Exactly so,” said I. 

“ Why,” resumed he, after another convulsion of laughter, “I 
was once very near being taken in by this very Mrs. Morton myself; 


I met her two years ago at Margate, and she was struck at the sight |; 
of me in the same manner: J was the express image of her departed |, 


love, I spoke like him, laughed like him, and had exactly his free 
and joyous temper, and she told me that though he had been some- 


| tainly human life would, in that case, have a different aspect, and || 


| wishes, and objects, to her chosen companion, and domestick claims 


of our existence is as attainable in the one form as in the other, and 
we may likewise add its happiness, although we might prefer to re- 
ceive the boon of comfort rather in the one shape than in the other. 
But all can no more command marriage than they command wealth, 
rank, or fame, or any specifick object depending on others. The | 
temporal blessings of life are generally to be earned and acquired 
| by time, and with uncertainty and inequality; so must those sub- | 
sisting means, the deficiency of which, according to the individual | 
| idea of comfort, is always the chief cause of any remaining un- 
| married in the young and active period of life. 
| But this single state is no diminution of the beauties and the uti- 
lities of the female character; on the contrary, our present life 





| would lose many of the comforts, and much likewise of what is 
| absolutely essential to the well-being of every part of society, and 
| even of the private home, without the unmarried female. To how 
| many a father—a mother—a brother, and not less, a sister, is she 
| both a necessity and a blessing! How many orphans have to look 
up with gratitude to her care and kindness! How many nephews 
'and nieces owe their young felicities and improvements to her! 
| Were every woman married, the parental home would often, in de- 
clining life, be a solitary abode, when affectionate attentions are | 
most precious, and, but from such a source, not attainable. It is 
the single class of women which supplies most of our teachers and 
| governesses; and from the lower ranks, nearly all the domestick |, 
assistants of our household come. What vast changes, not pro- || 
motive of the general happiness, would ensue in every station of || 
life, if every female married as soon as she was fully grown! Cer- |, 


must be regulated on a new principle, and would lead to conse- 


| 
The single woman is, therefore, as important an element of so- | 


| cial and private happiness as the married one. The utilities of each 


are different, but both are necessary; and it is vulgar nonsense, |) 
unworthy of manly reason, and discreditable to every just feeling, || 
for any one to depreciate the unmarried condition. 

If from what is beneficial we turn our glance to what is interest- 


‘ing, the single lady is, in this respect, not surpassed by the wedded || 


matron. For no small portion of her life, I think for the whole of |! 
it, with judicious conduct, she is, indeed, the most attractive per- i 
sonage. The wife resigns, or ought to resign, always her claims | 
to general attention; and to concentre and confine her regards, and | 


! 








thing too much of a bon-vivant, he was one of the most good-na- 
tured fellows on earth, and always ihe life of the company, just as | 
I was. Well, all this made some impression on me; not that I | 
should have cared a-pin for it, if I had heard it in London, where I 

am always busy from morning till night; but, when one leaves | 
business and comes to a watering-place, one is always somewhat 
disposed to fall in love, from having nothing on earth else to do— 
and then the women all look so pretty, are so well dressed, and 
make themselves so agreeable, that I have more than once felt 
disposed to make a fool of myself, and this time I really had a narrow 
escape, for I thought such a handsome and loving wife as she would 
be likely to make, I might not meet with again in a hurry; but, by 
the greatest chance in the world, J met one of my customers or 
clients, as our gents call them, who had formerly been in the army, 
and, as he had come into a good sum of money by the death of a 
relation, I had transacted a good deal of business for him in our 
line. He immediately recollected Mrs. Norton, whose husband had 


he was a little, mean-looking, broken-spirited, contemptible fellow, 
despised by most of the officers, but by no one so much as by his 
wife, whose insolence to him was noticed by everybody. They 
lived the life of a cat and dog, and her shameful neglect of him in 
the illness which terminated his life had exposed her to the severest 
reprehension. She was the daughter of a country shopkeeper, had | 
not sixpence of fortune, but had every disposition to spend a 

large one. 
leave, set off by the steam-packet, and got to town in time fora 

six o'clock dinner, and ate my roasted duck, and drank my bottle | 





of port wine, with double relish, from the thought that I was still my |, 


own man.” 

‘You will,” said I, “‘ have no objection to repeat to Sir William 
what you have just now said to me !” 

“ Not in the least,” replied he, “I will readily do a good turn for 
him, as my friend at Margate did for me, and really this trick of 
resemblance is too barefaced, and will soon be as common as ring 
or money-dropping.” 

On our return to the hotel, I communicated to Sir William all 


that I had heard. and introduced him to the little stock-broker. who || 


confirmed it. Sir William’s eyes were opened; he thanked us 


both with great sincerity, and the next morning the barouche and || 


four was at the door at an early hour, and, while we were at break- 
fast, it was announced by some of the company that Sir William 
Etherington had taken his departure from Harrowgate without any 
intention of returning to it during the present season. 





SELECTIONS FROM NEW WORKS. 








MAIDEN LADIES, 
[We copy the following just and beautiful remarks, conveying, 


as they do, a merited tribute of respect to a class of the gentler sex, 
of whom it is too much ihe fashion to speak slightingly, from the 


and scenes. She has quitted the publick stage; she seeks no more 


the general gaze ; she has become part of a distinct and separated 
proprietary. But the unmarried lady remains still the candidate || 
for every honourable notice, and injures no one by receiving it. 
Those of the male sex, who are in the same condition, are at as 
full liberty to pay her their proper attentions as she is to receive | 
them. Being in this position as to society at large, she is always 
interesting wherever she goes; and, if she preserve her good tem- | 
per, her steady conduct, and her modest reputation undiminished, |, 
and cultivate her amiable, her intellectual, and her truly feminine |: 
qualities, she cannot go anywhere, in any station of life, without 
being an object of interest and pleasurable feeling to all those of 
her own circle with whom she may choose to be acquainted. 

It is only by displaying undue solicitude for changing her con- ; 


| 


| dition, or disappointment at the change not occurring, or a peevish- | 


This account was quite enough for me ; I took French || 


ness which is imputed to such feelings, or unbecoming attempts 


been a lieutenant in the same regiment with him, and he told me || tiveness. 


It is for us all never to regret or covet what we do not or can- 
not obtain; and never to repine that others have what we do not || 
possess. It is for us all to use and value, and cultivate the happi- | 
nesses which we are possessing, and not to sigh or crave for those | 
which do not come to us. I 

It is for us all, to be at all times grateful to our kindest Provider, | 


| for the daily comforts with which he is supplying us; and to resign 


every thing else to his will and regulation, and patiently and mag- 
nanimously to await his direction of our state and fortunes. Then 
every one of us would be enjoying a greater felicity from our ordi- | 
nary life, than we can experience on any other plan. i 
He arranges and administers life on this principle. He requires | 
us to believe in his invisible government and guidance of it; to be 


always content with his dispositions and distribution of it ; and to | 
be assured, that if we thus leave it to him, he will, from time to | 


time, place us in that condition, and in those circumstances which 


_ up another, and an opposite, yet not contradictory virtue. 


| patient industry, the breath of popular favour or censure passed 


| united and concentrated action of 


| one common mass. f 
| tween the two extremes of either side. 


| and counteraction of extremes may prevent much of the practic 


ties of society, and bear the possessor steadily over the tossing billows 
of adversity, are also the great secret of scientifick acquirement and dis- 
covery. It was in this alone that the meek-spirited Newton felt and 
confessed his superiority to common men. It was this unpretending 
Virtue that gave energy and success to his unrivalled mathematical sa- 
gacity, and that combined the gigantick powers of his reason and inven- 
ton with a laborious and unrivalled minuteness of observation and ex- 
periment. This virtae may be sometimes the offspring of an enthusias- 
tick love of knowledge; but it is then most perfect most beautiful 
when it ne up, side by side, and from the same root, with its twin 
virtue of humility. The impatience of long-sustained attention, the avi- 
dity for plausible hypothesis, the disregard for facts that militate against 


|| favourite theories, are all of them the natural fruits of proud self-confi- 


dence. It is this inflated vanity that so often induces the moral or 
litical reasoner to rear his theory upon so slight a foundation of reality 
and when it is once reared, to repose so complacently upon his fanci 
laurels, or to rouse himself from his flattering dreams, only to heap 
scorn and obloquy upon the heads of those who oppose or who doubt. 
On the contrary, it is the deep-felt sense, the familiar and intimate con- 
viction, that man is but darkly and imperfectly wise, while nature is 
great, and its Creator infinite, that prepare the mind for laborious study 
and patient inquiry—for the ready sacrifice of long-cherished notions 
and of fancied learning—for the prostration and subjection of the whole 
man to truth, and to truth alone. But from this very lowliness springs 
It is that of 
manly independence of judgement. For, the truth once found, is ac- 
knowledged without a rival, and estimated as above all price, What is 
it to such a meek but sincere inquirer, that the fashion of the world is 
against him—that grave authority frowns upon him—that old familiar 
friends denounce his motives, his judgement, or his character! He 
sought for a better good than they or theirs can bestow, and he has gained 
it. He has labonsed to learn that which would make him wiser and bet- 
ter, and others happier. That knowledge has seized upon his intellect 
and his affections as with a giant’s grasp. It has entered into his soul 
as a beam of living light. There is no place left there for the creeping 
things of darkness, for fear, for selfishness, for vanity, for false shame. 
He knows that the fabrick of his belief is firm and solid; for it rests on 
the deep and low foundation of an humble, and therefore a true estima- 
tion of himself. Founded as it is en the rock of humility, built up by 
ut 
unheeded, and the tempest of persecution beats on it in vain.” 4 


INDEPENDENCE OF PRIVATE JUDGEMENT. 


“ There is another view of this subject, which strikes me as peculiarly 
important, in regard to our own state of socicty. It is the consequence 
of many circumstances in our lot, (most of them very happy ones,) that 
our society is constantly divided into organized parts, allue the word 
party in its broadest signification, without limiting or applying it to the 
mere political parties of the day. Now, the certain tendency of the 

eee is to extremes. In their Leated 
furnace, all individuality of thought and sentiment is melted down into 
But the publick good generally lies somewhere be- 
The truth, whatever it may be, 
for which all profess to seek and to contend, most likely embraces many 
particulars, which may be held partly on each side. It is the manly in- 


| dependence of private judgement alone, boldly exercised and frankly ex- 


aes on both sides, that can best check this excess of fanaticism, or 
igotry, or faction, (as the case may be,) and soonest and most safely 
bring the publick mind to its right and equable poise. 

“It is true, that when free discussion is allowed, the very 0; <~ 
evil 
any speculative opinion held by a sect or a party. Yet, if this result is 


‘ not obtained by the independence and moderation of the individual mem- 


bers of such sect or party, tempering the violence, or moderating the 


ocmuegiam, of those = whom they act, it is the lete fruit of sad re- 
1 ‘ grets for mutual errour and common injury. 

to obtain or extort notice, that she lessens her natural attrac- that sweep over our forests, may indeod be 
_ counter-burning in an opposite direction, leaving nothing to prey upon be- 
' tween their meeting fury ; but, ere their ra 


Such flames, like the fires 
checked by other flames 


e is spent, the pride of the 


forest is humbled, and lies low in black oat smouldering ruins.” 





PHILOLOGICAL CRITICISM. 





NOAH WEBSTER’S ORTHOGRAPHY. 





EXTRACT OF A LETTER TO THE EDITORS. 

T nave long thought that all the benefit which Dr. Webster has 
rendered to literature, is far insufficient to compensate for the evils 
that he has brought on our orthography. I see no prospect of our 
| ever again attaining to the uniformity in spelling, which existed be- 
| fore his labours. Whether his spelling is more analogical than 
Johnson's, or better in any sense, is but a miserable question com- 


will be really best and happiest for us. Let the single of both sexes | pared with the inevitable evils which result from possessing no set- 
think, feel and act firmly and perseveringly on these principles, and | tled orthography. If orthography is to be alterable, till all men 





they will find that life, in every one of its states and positions, is | shall concede that it has attained to perfection, it will for ever be 


like a fine garden, full of rich, though varied, flowers and fruits, in all 
_ its compartments. | 


———— 





| Moral Causes on Opinion, Science and Literature.” 





LUENCE OF PARTY SPIRIT AND PERSONAL VIEWS OR PRE- 
JUDICES ON THE SCIENCE OF THE PRESENT DAY. 
[Continued from the last number, page 34. ] 


« Just men and grave as they were, yet are they beguiled by the blan- 
dishments, and inflamed by the charms of the beauteous offspring of the 
| tents of wickedness, and ignobly yield up to them ‘all their virtue, all 

their fame!’ This seems to me no unapt symbol of the effect of those 
intellectual Llandishments and desires that beguile and lead astray the 
learned and the wise, the student and the professed teacher of truth, in 
| their most serious studies ; that can inflame with the spirit of party, and 


EVIL INF 


| 


second volume of Turner's Sacred History of the World, published || the rage of fanaticism, even the peaceful study of the learning and lan- 


in Harper’s Family Library.] 


_ Tuar the maternal offices and feelings were meant to be the most 
important and completing, as they always will be the most politi- 
cally useful qualities of the female character, our own experience 
and daily observation fully attest; but the female nature is admi- 
rable, independent of these; and it has been part of the divine 
system, that it should have its beauties and benefits distinct from 
those which result from its social position as a mother. It was 
foreseen by its Creator, that a large proportion of both sexes, and 
therefore of women, would, in every civilized state, remain with- 
out the connubial association. Few or none are willingly so on 
either side; but the artificial and very complicated condition into 
which property, civilization, and even enlarging prosperity lead so- 
ciety, have, in all ages and nations, caused a considerable propor- 
tion of every existing population to live unallied, in the single 
state. This result is evidence, that the fulfilment of the purposes 





guages of antiquity as bearing upon the interpretation and exposition of 
‘scripture. Alas, for ‘the iniquities of our holy things.’ Let it suffice 
| to have thus indicated what I could not pass by in silence, nor yet dwell 
| upon without the hazard of useless offence, or the touching upon topicks | 
foreign to such an occasion as this. To trace out accurately the work- 
| ing of these mental maladies, in reference to the intellectual processes | 
_ and conclusions of the theologian, demands a deeper and more familiar 
insight into the morbib anatomy of my mind, and a steadier and bolder | 
| hand in the dissection, than I can flatter myself to possess.” 
THE DEVOTION TO TRUTH AND ITS KINDRED VIRTUES. | 
| The implicit devotion to truth is not only a positive virtue in itself, but 
| it includes or implies many others. It implies, of course, if not an en- | 
tire exemption from the malignant, envious, and selfish vices. at least | 
the power of perceiving them in our own breasts, and of bringing them | 
| into subjection to reason and conscience, whenever they impede the | 
| right exercise of the judgement. It implies also the ion and | 
| practice of several distinct and positive virtues. That patience of la- 








Farther extracts from Mr. Verplanck’s “ Discourse on the Influence of | 
} change of spelling produces in time a new oral language. 





i 
| make even a nusance tolerable. 


| cede with the ignorant, makes his twng fly like a fether, and an en- 





ur and endurance of disappointment, such as, in the active concerns 
of life, preserve the even lee of the faculties, fit them to all the du- | 


mutable. Tis analogical defects are but speculative evils, but its 
variableness and uncertainty are great practical misfortunes to any 
people whose language is the subject of them. There exists so 
strong a tendency to regulate pronunciation by orthography, that a 
This, 
however, is perhaps a small evil ; for if our descendants shall speak 
a new language, we shall not have io learn it. The great evil is, 
that it renders literature transient. Few persons wili read a book, 
whose orthography varies much from the common standard. 





The following are specimens of the orthography of Dr. Webster's 
quarto dictionary : 

The suveran remedy for unpopularity is to cloke your errours ; 
and if you procede steddy, and inlisi the admirers of pretense, you may 
A traveler when he wishes to suc- 


cyclopedy is like a skain of twist to him. He will tell you that in 
his last cruse, he came near a catastrophy from a Turkish cuélas ; 
that he has killed ranedeer in Nova Zembla; that he saw a chimist 
in New-Holland who could cure the toothake by the touch of his ¢hum ; 
that the highth of the mountains in Switzerland set his head aking 
by looking at them from a clif in France ; that the Turks lead their 
horses by a ri#in when they go to a mosk; and that the bridegoom 
is fastened to his bride by a thong of lether in certain other coun- 
tries. He will praise the Chinese ¢arif, and compare the mandarin 
to our sherif. He will let out such a sluse af words upon you as 
to benumb your senses. His clack is like a plow that overturns all 
your attempts to reply, and you can get no furlow from his service ; 
even if you have the headake to kill, not a crum of comfort can you 
get from him. 
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ORIGINAL LETTERS FROM ENGLAND. 








PENCILLINGS BY THE WAY: 
Picst Empressions of Horeign Scenes, Customs and Hlanners. 


LONDON. 

The Pe Moore—last days of Sir Walter Scott—Moore’s opinion of 
O’Connell—Anacreon at the piano—death of Byron—a suppressed 
anecdote—poem by the author of “ Speculation.” 

I caLtep on Moore with a letter of introduction, and met him at 
the door of his lodgings. I knew him instantly from the pictures I 
had seen of him, but was surprised at the diminutiveness of his 
person. He is much below the middle size, and with his white hat 
and long chocolate frock-coat, was far from prepossessing in his 
appearance. With this material disadvantage, however, his address 
is gentlemanlike to a very marked degree, and I should think no one 
could see Moore without conceiving a strong liking for him. As I 
was to meet him at dinner, I did not detain him. In the moment’s 


what Cooper was doing. : 
I was at Lady Blessington’s at eight. Moore had not arrived, 
but the other persons of the party—a Russian count, who spoke all 


the languages of Europe as well as his own; a Roman banker, whose | 


dynasty is rore powerful than the pope’s ; a clever English nobleman, | 
he to Napoleon?” 


and the “olserved of all observers,” Count D’Orsay, stood in the 
window upon the park, killing, as they might, the melancholy twi- 
light half hour preceding dinner. 


“Mr. Moore !” cried the footman at the bottom of the staircase. | 


“Mr. Moore!” cried the footman at the top. And with his glass 
at his eye, stumbling over an ottoman between his near-sighted- 
ness and the darkness of the room, enter the poet. Half a glance 
tells you that he is at home on a carpet. Sliding his little feet 
up to Lady Blessington, (of whom he was a lover when she was 
sixteen, and to whom some of the sweetest of his songs were writ- 
ten,) he made his compliments, with a gayety and an ease combined 
with a kind of worshipping deference that was worthy of a prime- 
minister at the court of love. With the gentlemen, all of whom he 
knew, he had the frank, merry manner of a confident favourite, and 
he was greeted like one. He went from one to the other, straining 
back his head to look up at them, (for, singularly enough, every 
gentleman in the room was six feet high and upward,) and to every 
one he said something which, from any one else, would have seemed 
peculiarly felicitous, but which fell from his lips as if his breath was 
not more spontaneous. 

Dinner was announced, the Russian handed down “ miladi,” and 
I found myself seated opposite Moore, with a blaze of jight on his 
Bacchus head, and the mirrors with which the superb octagonal 
room is pannelled reflecting every motion. To see him only at 
table, you would think him not a small man. His principal !ength 
is in his body, and his head and shoulders are those of a much 
larger person. Consequently he sits dail, and with the peculiar 
erectness of head and neck, his diminutiveness disappears. 

The soup vanished in the busy silence that beseems it, and as 
the courses commenced their procession, Lady Blessington led the 
conversation with the brilliancy and ease for which she is remarka- 
ble over all the women of her time. She had received from Sir 
William Gell, at Naples, the manuscript of a volume upon the last 
days of Sir Walter Scott. It was a melancholy chronicle of imbe- 
cility and the book was suppressed, but there were two or three cir- 
cumstances narrated in its pages which were interesting. Soon 
after his arrival at Naples, Sir Walter went with his physician and 
one or two friends to the great museum. It happened that on the 
aame day a large collection of students and Italian literati were as- 
sembled, in one of the rooms, to discuss some newly discovered ma- 
nuscripts. It was soon known that the “ Wizard of the North” 
was there, and a deputation was sent immediately to request him to 
honour them by presiding at their session. At this time Scott was 


a wreck, with a memory that retained nothing for a moment, and | 


limbs almost as helpless as an infant's. He was dragging about 
among the relicks of Pompeii, taking no interest in any thing he 
saw, when their request was made known to him through his phy- 
sician. ‘No, no,” said he, “I know nothing of their lingo. Tell 
them I am not well enough to come.” He loitered on, and in about 


half an hour after, he turned to Dr. H. and said, ‘“ who was that, | grave without a fight!’ Talking of Grattan, 


you said wanted to see me!” The doctor explained. ‘I'll go,” 
said he, ‘“ they shall see me if they wish it;” and against the advice 
of his friends, who feared it would be too much for his strength, he 
mounted the staircase, and made his appearance at the door. A 
burst of enthusiastick cheers welcomed him on the threshold, and 
forming in two lines, many of them on their knees, they seized his 
hands as he passed, kissed them, thanked him in their passionate 
language for the delight with which he had filled the world, and 
placed him in the chair with the most fervent expressions of grati- 
tude for his condescension. The discussion went on, but not un- 
derstanding a syllable of the language, Scott was soon wearied, and 
his friends observing it, pleaded the state of his health as an apology 
and he rose to take his leave. These enthusiastick children of the 
south crowded once more around him, and with exclamations of af- 
fection and even tears, kissed his hands once more, assisted his tot- 
tering steps, and sent after him a confused murmur of blessings as 
the door closed on his retiring form. It is described by the writer 
as the most affecting scene he had ever witnessed. 

Some other remarks were made upon Scott, but the parole was 
soon yielded to Moore, who gave us an account of a visit he made 
to Abbottsford when its illustrious owner was in his pride and prime. 
“Scott,” he said, ‘‘was the most manly and natural character in the 
world. You felt when with him, that he was the soul of truth and 
heartiness. 
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conversation that passed, he inquired very particularly after Wash- | barrassing task, and Scott did what a wise man would do—made | 


ington Irving, expressing for him the warmest friendship, and asked | 


|| mendous engine in the hands of any man. 


waa ined 





ber his giving us whiskey at dinner, and Lady Scott met my look | 
of surprise with the assurance that Sir Walter seldom dined with- 
out it. He never ate or drank to excess, but he had no system, his 
constitution was herculean, and he denied himself nothing. I went 
once from a dinner-party with Sir Thomas Lawrence to meet Scott 
at Lockhart’s. We had hardly entered the room when we were 
set down to a hot supper of roast chickens, salmon, punch, etc. etc., 
and Sir Walter ate immensely of every thing. What a contrast be- 
tween this and the last time I saw him in London! He had come 
down to embark for Italy—broken quite down in mind and body. 
He gave Mrs. Moore a book, and I asked him if he would make 
it more valuable by writing in it. He thought I meant that he 
should write some verses, and said, ‘oh I never write poetry now.’ 
I asked him to write only his own name and hers, and he attempted | 
it, but it was quite illegible.” 

Some one remaked that Scott’s life of Napoleon was a failure. 

“T think little of it,” said Moore; “but after all, it was an em- 





; as much of his subject as was politick and necessary, and no more.” || 


‘It will not live,” said some one else; ‘as much because it is a 
bad book, as because it is the life of an individual.” 

‘But what an individual!” Moore replied. * Voltaire’s life of | 
Charles the twelfth was the life of an individual, yet that will live 
and be read as long as there is a book in the world, and what was 


O'Connell was mentioned. 

“ He is a powerful creature,” said Moore, “ but his eloquence has 
done great harm both to England and Ireland. There is nothing so | 
powerful as oratory. The faculty of ‘ ¢hinking on his legs,’ is a tre- | 
There is an undue ad- | 
miration for this faculty, and a sway permitted to it, which was al- | 
ways more dangerous to a country than anything else. Lord Al- | 
thorp is a wonderful instance of what a man may do without talking. | 





'| There is a general confidence in him—a universal belief in his ho- | 


nesty, which serves him instead. Peel is a fine speaker, but, ad- | 
mirable as he had been as an oppositionist, he failed when he came 

to lead the house. O’Connell would be irresistible were it not for | 
the two blots on his character—the contributions in Ireland for his 
support, and his refusal to give satisfaction to the man he is still | 


| coward enough to attack. ‘They may say what they will of duel- i 
|| ling, it is the great preserver of the decencies of society. The old | 


school, which made a man responsible for his words, was the better. | 
I must confess I think so. Then, in O’Connell’s case, he had not ! 
made his vow against duelling when Peel challenged him. He | 
accepted the challenge, and Peel went to Dover on his way to | 
France, where they were to meet; and O’Connell pleaded his wife's | 
illness, and delayed till the law interfered. Some other Irish pa- | 
triot, about the same time, refused a challenge on account of the | 
illness of his daughter, and one of the Dublin wits made a good epi- | 
gram on the two: 


‘Some men, with a horrour of slaughter, 
Improve on the scripture command, 

And ‘ honour their’ wife and daughter— 
‘ That their days may be long in the land.’’ 





His hospitality was as simple and open as the day, and | 


| The great period of Ireland’s glory was between ’82 and ’98, and 


| it was a time when a man almost lived with a pistol in his hand. || 
| Grattan’s dying advice to his son, was, ‘ Be always ready with the |) 
! . . . . 

| pistol !? He himself never hesitated a moment. At one time, || 


| there was a kind of conspiracy to fight him out of the world. On 
| some famous question, Corrie was employed purposely to bully him, 
| and made a personal attack of the grossest virulence. Grattan was 
| so ill, at the time, as to be supported into the house between two 
| friends. He rose to reply; and first, without alluding to Corrie 
| at all, clearly and entirely overturned every argument he had ad- 
| vanced that bore upon the question. He then paused a moment, and 


| stretching out his arm, as if he would reach across the house, said, 
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above his ears. His forehead is wrinkled, with the exception of a 
most prominent developement of the organ of gayety, which, singu- 
| larly enough, shines with the lustre and smooth polish of a pearl, and 
| is surrounded by a semicircle of lines drawn close about it, like in- 
| trenchments against Time. His eyes still sparkle like a champaign 
| bubble, though the invader has drawn his pencillings about the cor- 
| ners ; and there is a kind of wintry red, of the tinge of an October 


H leaf, that seems enamelled on his cheek, the eloquent record of the 


| claret his wit has brightened. His mouth is the most characteristick 
feature of all. The lips are delicately cut, slight and changeable 
| as an aspen; but there is a set-up look about the lower lip, a deter- 
mination of the muscle to a particular expression, and you fancy 
that you can almost see wit astride upon it. It is written legibly 
with the imprint of habitual success. It is arch, confident and half 
diffident, as if he were disguising his pleasure at applause, while 
| another bright gleam of fancy was breaking on him. The slightly- 
tossed nose confirms the fun of the expression, and altogether it is 
a face that sparkles, beams, radiates—everything but feels. Fas- 
cinating beyond all men as he is, Moore looks like a worldling. 

This description may be supposed to have occupied the hour 
| after Lady Blessington retired from the table ; for, with her, van- 
ished Moore’s excitement, and everybody else seemed to feel that 
light had gone out of the room. Her excessive beauty is less an 
inspiration than the wondrous talent with which she draws, from 
every person around her, his peculiar excellence. Talking better 
than anybody else, and narrating, particularly, with a graphick power 
that I never saw excelled, this distinguished woman seems striving 
only to make others unfold themselves; and never had diffidence 
a more apprehensive and encouraging listener. But this is a subject 
with which I should never be done. 

We went up to coffee, and Moore brightened again over his 
chasse-café, and went glittering on with criticisms on Grisi, the de- 
licious songstress now ravishing the world, whom he placed above 
all but Pasta ; and whom he thought, with the exception that her legs 
were too short, an incomparable creature. This introduced musick 
very naturally, and with a great deal of difficulty he was taken to 
the piano. My letter is getting long, and I have no time to describe 
his singing. It is well known, however, that its effect is only 
equalled by the beauty of his own words ; and, for one, I could have 
taken him into my heart with my delight. He makes no attempt 
at musick. It is a kind of admirable recitative, in which every 
shade of thought is syllabled and dwelt upon, and the sentiment of 
the song goes through your blood, warming you to the very eyelids, 
and starting your tears, if you have soul or sense in you. I have 
heard of women’s fainting at a song of Moore’s ; and if the burden 
of it answered by chance to a secret in the bosom of the listener, 
I should think, from its comparative effect upon so old a stager as 
myself, that the heart would break with it. 

We all sat around the piano, and after two or three songs of Lady 
Blessington’s choice, he rambled over the keys awhile and sang 
‘* When first I met thee,” with a pathos that beggars description. 
When the last word had faltered out, he rose and took Lady Bles- 
sington’s hand, said good-night, and was gone before a word was 
uttered. For a full minute after he had closed the door no one spoke. 
I could have wished, for myself, to drop silently asleep where I sat, 
with the tears in my eyes and the softness upon my heart. 

“ Here’s a health to thee, Tom Moore !” 





I was in company the other evening where Westmacott, the 
sculptor, was telling a story of himself and Leigh Hunt. They 
were together one day at Fiesole, when a butterfly, of an uncom- 
| mon sable colour, alighted on Westmacott's forehead, and remained 
| there several minutes. Hunt immediately cried out, “ the spirit of 
some dear friend is departed,” and as they entered the gate of Flo- 
| rence on their return, some one met them and informed them of the 
1 death of Byron, the news of which had that moment arrived. The 

authoress of “‘ Speculation” was present while the story was narrating, 


i 


| ‘for the assertions the gentleman has been pleased to make with | anq the next day she sent me the following beautiful versificationof it. 


| old story of the Irishman who was challenged by some desperate 
| blackguard. ‘Fight him!’ said he, ‘I would sooner go to my 
is it not wonderful 
that, with all the agitation in Ireland, we have had no such men 
| since his time? Look at the Irish newspapers. The whole coun- 
try in convulsion—people’s lives, fortunes and religion at stake, 
and not a gleam of talent from one year’s end to the other. It is 
natural for sparks to be struck out in a time of violence like this— 
| but Ireland, for all that is worth living for, is dead! You can 
scarcely reckon Shiel of the calibre of her spirits of old, and 
O’Connell, with all his faults, stands ‘alone in his glory.’ ” 

The conversation I have thus run together is a mere skeleton, 
of course. Nothing but a short-hand report could retain the deli- 
cacy and elegance of Moore’s language, aud memory itself cannot 
imbody again the kind of frost-work of imagery which was formed 
and melted on his lips. His voice is soft or firm as the subject re- 


any other. It is upon a natural key, but, if I may so phrase it, it is 


catch the ear. It would be difficult not to attend to him while he 
is talking, though the subject were but the shape of a wine-glass. 
Moore's head is distinctly before me while I write, but I shall 
find it difficult to describe. His hair, which curled once all over it 
in long tendrils, unlike anybody else’s in the world, and which 
probably suggeste¢ his soubriquet of “« Bacchus,” is diminished now 
to a few curls sprinkled with gray, and scattered in a single ring 





regard to myself, my answer here is, they are false! elsewhere it |; 
| would be—a blow!’ They met, and Grattan shot him through the || 
| arm. Corrie proposed another shot, but Grattan said, ‘ No! let 
| the curs fight it out!’ and they were friends ever after. I like the || 


| 
| 


quires, but perhaps the word gentlemanly describes it better than |; 


fused with a high-bred affectation, expressing deference and cour- |} 
tesy, at the same time that its pauses are constructed peculiarly to || 





They stood together on the haunted ground, 

Rich with Boccacio’s memory—’twas a day 
When all was blue and beautiful around, 

And sunlight fell in many a glorious ray 
On trees and streams; while insects, birds and bees 
Awoke the air with nature’s melodies. 


They stood together—one a poet, full 
Of noble fancy, and of glowing thought ; 
Whose soul responded to the beautiful, 
Whose heart with tenderness and love was fraught. 
Tmagination's child! upon whose head 
The wreath of mighty minstrelsey was shed ! 


They stood together—he, the son of song, 

Beside another proudly-gifted one, 
Whose mighty art could skilfully prolong 

The dreams of grace and beauty—who had known 
Nature in her most gloricus works; and wrought 
Bright shapes engendered by his lofty thought. 


Companions meet for such a scene and hour! 
Each imaged his own beauty, as he stood 
And mused upon the poetry and pow’r 
Which peopled every dell and hanging wood, 
With gentle fancies—while the voice of fame 
Linked the fair prospect with Boccacio’s name. 


They stood awhile in silence. In the crowd 
Where man contends with man, words must have way ; 
Folly and falsehood will alike be loud, 
And pleasure’s torch flash back a double day— 
But the world was not here—and it was bliss 
To muse in silence mid a scene like this. 


And then they spoke! words less of sound than soul, 
Their mighty spirits grappling with high themes, 
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——— 
And fancies ; which awhile beyond control, 
Lit up all nature with their golden gleams ; 
While each from each in generous rapture caught 
What one had poured in song, and one had wrought! 


What was the world to them? its coil, and care, 
And vanities, and vices!—They had made 
A planet of their own, where all was fair, 
And over which bright gleams of splendour play’d : 
A foretaste of the halo which would be 
Wreathed round their own high brows immortally! 


About them all was brightness ; earth and sky 
Bathed in a flood of glory; not a thing 

But seemed replete with light; when lo! the eye 
Of the rapt poet saw toward them wing 

A butterfly—not in its beauty glad, 

But nature’s gaudiest insect sable clad. 








‘ 


Nearer it came, and yet again more near, 

Until it rested on the sculptor’s brow ; 
Folding its wings, unconscious of the fear 

Of a more common reptile—and crouched low 
And lingeringly upon its place of rest, 
As though it held itself a welcome guest. 


A wilding fire flashed from the poet’s eye, 
He tore the bonnet from his throbbing brow, 
Then raised his glance to the far reaching sky, 
And as he yielded to his fancy’s flow 
Forth burst the instinctive feeling—* Yes, I see,” 
He cried, “‘ some dear and lost one visits me! 


Some mighty spirit which was not of earth 
Hath passed away to its own angel-sphere ; 
Some lofty one hath wearied of the dearth 
Of light and loveliness it suffered here— 
I recognise the warning, and the sign ; 
’Tis the soul’s symbol—Psyche, it was thine !” 


They turned away in silence to the spot 

Where Florence rears her fair and queenly brow ; 
Man and man’s vanities they heeded not, 

A loftier feeling filled their bosoms now : 
And soon the withering tale of grief was said— 
Europe is one long wail—Byron 1s peap! 





I have just time before the packet sails to send you an anecdote that 
is bought out of the London papers. A nobleman, living near Bel- 
grave-square, received a visit a day or two ago from a police offi- 
cer, who stated to him, that he hada man-servant in his house, who 
had escaped from Botany Bay. His lordship was somewhat surprised, 
but called up the male part of his household, at the officer’s request, 
and passed them in review. The culprit was not among them. 
The officer then requested to see the female pait of the establish- 
ment ; and, to the inexpressible astonishment of the whole household, 
he laid his hand upon the shoulder of the lady's confidential maid, and 
informed her she was his prisoner. A change of dress was imme- 
diately sent for, and miladi’s dressing-maid was re-metamorphosed 
into an effeminate-looking fellow, and marched off to a new trial. 
It is a most extraordinary thing that he had lived unsuspected in 
the family for nine months, performing all the functions of a conti- 


dential Abigail, and very much in favour with his unsuspecting | ont, one day, in Florence, before a stern portrait by Titian. Sir, | 


mistress, who is rather @ serious person, and would as soon have 
thought of turning out to be a man herself. It is said, that the 
husband once made a remark upon the huskiness of the maid’s 
voice, but no other comment was ever made reflecting in the least 
upon her qualities as a member of the beau sexe. The story is 
quite authentick, but hushed up out of regard to the lady. N. P. w. 





ORIGINAL LETTERS FROM ITALY. 


THE MINUTE-BOOKE: 
A SERIES OF FAMILIAR LETTERS FROM ABROAD. 








TRAVELLING COMPANIONS. 

On my journey to Rome, I was much amused with the society 
of two fellow-travellers, who occupied, with us, the voiture from Flo- 
rence—a Roman lady, and a baron from Belgium. More agreeable 
chance-companions it has rarely been our lot to enjoy ; and, none of us 
being much stricken with years er wisdom, the whole ride, a period 
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character will not find some retired places in which to grow. 
Her dress, actions, language and general appearance were quite 
those of a lady; and it required the observation of but a very few 
hours to congratulate ourselves on so prepossessing @ companion. 
She had evidently been reared in the bosom of a refined and affec- 
tionate family, and had a pleasing shyness, from which a sensible 
_ and very good-natured character broke out by degrees. ‘The awk- 
| wardness of a first meeting soon disappeared, and vetturini to the 
Eternal City have rarely had four more contented and good-humoured 
travellers to drive and te cheat. Sometimes she repeated choice 
morceaux of Italian poetry, with admirable French and English ver- 
sions ; and, sometimes, hummed over, with a slight blush, portions 
of her favourite operas in a musical, but low and timid voice. The 
intention of a modest and pure nature unconsciously graduated her 
manner to that tone between reserve too cool, or confidence too 
careless, which a prude can never hope to hit. The ease of an 
artless soul, which beholds the world without shrinking; not from 
fearlessness of its vices, but ignorance of them. She cherished 
' for her unhappy country, even for the fallen city of her birth, a re- 
verential love, and defended its vices and follies with a charming 
eloquence, and with that lingering fidelity which enters so largely 
into the female character, and which makes a wife or a mother che- 
rish, with an increasing ardour, the worthless husband or the profli- 


| must be terrible, indeed, where the purity and loveliness of woman’s 


ler beholds it in its darkest aspect. 

The baron, with the frankness, appeared governed by the sim- 
plicity, of a child, and disclosed a character as amiable as it was 
amusing; and, which, while it exhibited the unchecked weaknesses 
of inexperience and education, discovered that the original powers 
of a manly and sensible mind would one day weed the soil, and 
subject it to new and more judicious cultivation. He was a hand- 
some fellow withal, about the middling height, with regular, manly, 
and highly expressive features—black hair and eyes—a hand and 
foot, which he thought well of—a perfect set of white teeth, and a 
smile that made you his friend at once. I can forgive anything to 
a good smile. But the favourite claim of his face, in his own esti- 


i shining curls upon his lip. At our stopping-places, he invariably 
i spent a minute before the glass, renewing their shape and raven 
|| hue, with a small, coloured brush. He depended upon them more 
! than on his merit; and he, sometimes, looked up into my face in 
| the ardour of a debate, with a countenance so lighted with expres- 


with the eye of an artist. By the way, a traveller unlearns, as 
| well aalearns much. In the progress of his journey he drops, by the 
| road-side, opinion after opinion, and prejudice after prejudice ; and, 
| indeed, should be careful that his old friendships and principles do 
| not slip away also from his loosened hold. A pair of mustaches, 
| in New-York, threw me into a rage. My heart hardened with the 
| bigotry of a smooth lip, and I regretted that, in the task of exter- 
| mination, the spirit of the age confined me to the bloodless weapons 
| of example and satire. I felt the last spark of my fanaticism go 


| it was magnificent ! 
Mustaches, like costume, depend on the custom of the country, 
| and require to be judged with an allowance; they become ridicu- 
| lous only when assumed, where they are a singularity, from a con- 
ceit of imitation, or the ambition of eccentricity, as if a New-York 

beau should wear a turban. In me they would have been unpa- 
| triotick, and, therefore, wicked and -‘.surd. In the baron, they 
| were natural, and his partiality was excusable. 

Nothing could exceed the kind, and even courtly etiquetie, which 
reigned in our little party. La signora carefully furnished us with 
all the interesting facts concerning our route, within her recollec- 
‘tion; and the baron would not open his guide-book without a bow 
te the ladies, and a ** Pardon, madame !”” Then we had our sepa- 
_rate hours for French, English and Italian; and ingenious penalties 
| for delinquents in their vernacular ; though, in truth, as our narra- 
| tives, anecdotes, interrogations and descriptions grew more ani- 

mated, the trammels of colloquial restraint were overleaped with- 
| out ceremony ; and you would have smiled to hear the eager baron, 
after pausing and struggling impatiently among the paradoxes of 





of six days, rolled right merrily away, beguiled by the liveliest con- 
Versation, in which the occasional dulness of sense was relieved by a 
thousand sportive sallies and humorous incidents. They both spoke 
English a little—the lady, with a blush and a hesitation, that added 
to the grace of her errours, and immediately interested you in her 
favour ; and the baron, with a good-humoured recklessness of case 
and gender, which, if it broke the head of Priscian, might have 
also shaken his sides with laughter. No sooner had the turrets of 


| place to others of a more familiar nature. If the baron had not 


| the English, break loose, like a river sweeping away its dam, and 
| dashing on his course in French. 

| Gradually growing better acquainted, the casual topicks of the 
road—an ancient town, a broken tower, or a lofty convent—gave 


always thought correctly, he had reflected much, and launched 
boldly upon the ocean of literature, musick, history and politicks, 
with passing glances at philosophy and metaphysicks. Italy, France, 


profligacy of the rich. The government and society of a country 


gate son, whom the world have rejected. We shall always think | 


better of Italy for her sake, and charitably believe, that the travel- || 


mation, to the respect of chance-companions, was the pair of | 


| sion, that I often caught myself admiring him, mustaches and all, | 


| 

the Palazzo Ferroni begun to retreat behind us, and while the heavily- | Spain and England were discussed by us, with the eagerness of 
booted vetturino was cracking his whip with emphasis upon the |! those who have either just seen or are just going to see them. 
Ponte Santa Trinita, than the colloquial propensities of the baron | Respecting America, though regarding a visit to it as you would 
began to unfold themselves ; and, from his “ Like you Florence, || the idea of a voyage to Patagonia or the Cape of Good Hope, he 
madam?” “ Sir!” “If you like Florence?” till our warm and | discovered the strongest curiosity. By and by, I found myself the 
hearty farewell in the Vatican, not 2 moment of the way was aban- | depository of several confidential secrets ; and, what with the rides, 
doned to ennui. | which we often had, of some hours before breakfast, and one long 

Good health and spirits, the objects of a picturesque and inte- |! walk up the mountains of Radicofani, Aquapendente and Viterbo, I 
resting road, and the confinement of a carriage, soon brought us || was soon sufficiently enlightened to compile a tolerable biography. 
more familiarly acquainted. It appeared that the lady was a widow, | I was amused with his bright and cheerful views of life, and his 
without a family and with a tolerable fortune, and returning from grand plans for the future, which he unfolded without the least re- 
her summer excursion to Florence and Lucca. She was pretty, | Serve, and with an unconscious dash of self-complacency, which rather 





| devoted to study, in some yet undetermined university, where his- 
| tory, the ancient languages, fencing, Italian and English were to 
| occupy his hours. From his experience, he was to compose a book 
| of travels, which was to consummate his own fame, and form an 
era in the literature of Belgium. At this task, he was already la- 
boriously employed ; noting, with a desperate perseverance, (and 
the occasional danger of being left behind,) every point of informa- 
| tion afforded by the road, the vetturino, or our own casual conver- 
sation; and I have the honour of supplying an elaborate history of 
| America, elicited from me by the Socratick method of interrogation. 
| In the morning, before starting, while I was taking my coffee, by 
| candlelight, he was generally found, after begging pardon for the 
| liberty, sitting, with his little diary on his knee, wrapped in thought, 
with a frown upon his brow, prolifick of future octavoes, and the 
| tip of his pencil pressed against his forehead, dragging up from his 
| memory some fugitive fact, or moulding some obstinate sentence 
into a rhetorical flourish. It is uot impossible that he may accom- 
| plish his design of instructing the world and himself, and turn out, 
| hereafter, a Humboldt, or a Davy ; but I have detected symptoms 
| in him which make me fear that he will meet many dangerous ob- 
| stacles where he least apprehends opposition; and that the task of 
| erasure, under a more matured judgment, will leave fearful chasms 
| in his work. 
Such a nature, without the tenderest of passions, would be an 
| anomaly. He has already loved ; and, with a most earnest gravity, 
favoured us with an animated account of his sufferings and adven- 
tures in broken English. He had conceived a most romantick at- 








| tachment for a young girl—an angel of course; and, though but 
slightly acquainted with her, ks passion extended beyond all bounds 
of reason, and she must either be the baroness—or he must escape 
| from his pangs in * the high Roman fashion.”’ Distracted with love 
| and jealousy, for she smiled, it seems, upon others, he had challenged 
| a poor fellow, guilty of attending her to some ball, and was pre- 
| pared to call out all who addressed her, with the resolution to de- 
| fend the precious fruit or to die in the attempt. As there were 
many military quartered in the town, he was likely to have some 
occupation for his leisure hours, and he related the incident very 
seriously, with no idea of its droll absurdity, aid not without a 
|| secret willingness to awaken our sympathy and admiration. 

; “But,” said I, rather abruptly, “* how did the young lady relish 
| your interference !” 

|| He requested me to explain. 

|| ‘* Why, it appears to me,” continued I, “ that your exertions must 
|| have been either fruitless or unnecessary. If you admired her, and 
|| had secured her favour, so far from killing a man for preferring her, 
|| you must rather feel that his taste was natural. Instead of shoot- 
|| ing him, I should only sympathize with him.” 

|| Ay, but,” replied the baron, a little staggered with this new 
|| view of the subject, ‘I was not certain that she loved me.” 

|| Still,”? added J, with a respectful air of inquiry rather than of 
comment, ‘I do not guite perceive how that alters the question. 
| On the contrary, to my comprehension it involves it in new difficul- 
| ties. Had the lady openly acknowledged you the object of her de- 
| votion, you might then, perhaps, demand an explanation of other 
| admirers, but without this understanding—” 

“* Why,” interrupted the baron, ‘I loved her passionately. We 
| could not all marry her, and I am not aware of any other way to 
| arrange those matters among gentlemen.” 

“ But,” said I, for I perceived by the quiet smiles of the rest of 
‘my auditory, that they sympathized with the baron's distress in his 
argument, more deeply than in his passion, “ what if the lady had 
loved another! He, upon whom a young girl bestows her free affec- 
tion, cannot be wrong in receiving it. Should you deprive him of 
life, besides the moral criminality of the deed, instead of acquiring 
her love, you would only excite her indignation and abhorrence.” 

He paused a moment, evidently reflecting upon the adventure for 
the first time. At length, with a somewhat stern look, he asked me, 
| And pray, sir, do you think, if I had killed any of those gentle- 
| men, that I should have committed a crime ?” 
| This interrogation from one who had thought of challenging a 
| whole army for admiring the same young lady with himself, requi- 
| red a cautious reply. I escaped, however, under the disguise of a 
metaphysical distinction, and the cloud passed away. He confess- 
ed, indeed, that the affair had been rather silly than heroick, but he 
had been a “mere boy.” ‘* Now, that he was ‘a man,’” (he curl- 
ed his mustache with his finger,) he would endeavour to bestow his 
affection “‘ where there was more probability of a return.” 

The large, soft eyes of the senora were lifted to his as he said 
this, and I fancied that his own lent a certain meaning to the sen- 
tence. It was very natural for this lovely and impassioned young 
Italian woman—her heart full of idle tenderness, to admire the 
handsome and accomplished baron, so full of gentleness and courage, 
so full of youthful fervour and susceptibility, But while he seemed 
yielding without consciousness to the insensible encroachments of 
a pleasing friendship, she appeared to know that his preference was 
transient and ing, however agreeable ; that he was destined 
for some happier love; that he was of a sanguine, and perhaps in- 














constant temperament, with whom in her girlhood she might have 
fallen in love, and whom now she should deem a dangerous com- 
panion to a younger sister. It had struck me more than once in 
the course of our journey, that they were two young beings of much 
more personal grace and beauty, than forethought and experience, 
and that the innumerable incidents during our slow progress over 
this lovely and interesting country, our loiterings about highways, 
old towns, and dimly lighted cathedrals, our delays on the road, 
our troubles at each dogana, our stoppings and our startiz 











with a clear complexion and very expressive eyes, and just verging | excited my envy than my censure. His tour was to embrace a period 
into the occasional thoughtfulness of twenty-five. A better speci- || of several years, and to comprise pretty much every people in the 





the petty circumstances of each grotesque old albergo 








men could not be offered of that portion of the Italians, who dwell world, with whose manners, laws and languages he was to become 
in peace, between the degradation of the poor, and the pomp and | acquainted. One year, or, perhaps, two, of that time, were to be 





furnished topicks of good-natured and familiar 
comment, calculated to unfold the engaging character of 
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the other, to excite and perhaps soften the heart, and prepare it for 
those impressions that only age or coldness disregards. Then those 
hills, and our long and exhilarating walks to their summits! The 
world at large are hardened against sentiment, hackneyed in evil, and 


he pointed out a sad daub, as by one of the Caracci, instead of the | 
adjacent painting. The young connoisseur, as usual, was at once | 
struck mute with astonishment and delight, and shook his head | 
knowingly, when one of our companions suggested a preference for | 





LITERARY CRITICISM. 








LETTERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 


sadly incredulous of purity and truth in the character of their fel- 
low beings, but who ever looks with candour about him, will often 
meet individuals who neither entertain nor deserve such harsh con- 
struction. The more I observed of our two agreeable friends, the 
more my instinctive conviction was confirmed of their childish in- 
nocence and genuine goodness. I could detect each day an in- 
creasing softness in the manner of the senora, and a more undis- 
guised tenderness in that of the baron, yet neither sought solitude ; 
up the steep ascents they still walked with us; our evenings were 
spent in a general circle, and an instinctive sense of propriety, which 
often supplies the lessons of experience and reflection, kept them 
always in the presence of a third person. Their parting would be 
thus shaded only with that pensive regret which such amiable tra- 
vellers must often feel and inspire. A half hour together alone, 
might have deepened the senora’s preference into a passion, and 
the baron would have had a Roman army to overcome. The senora 
was well acquainted with the Italian literature, and as the baron had 
acquired in Florence a tolerable knowledge of the language, some 
opportune sentiments were discovered, perhaps accidentally, for the 
oecasion. He listened with the ardour of an impassioned, added 
to “ the triumphs of a lettered heart,” and if I do not mistake, there 
are some passages of Petrarch which he will never recall without a 
pleasant memory of his engaging companion in the Roman vetture. 

He sometimes, however, forgot both philosophy and love, in rage 
at the scoundrel! landlords, who watch incautious travellers with the 
rapaciousness of vampires ; and a fellow who had shown him one 
night up into a wretched garret-hole for a bed-room, received all 
the force of his new Italian in a shower of indignation. ‘1 will 
have you to know, sir,” he said, “that is no room for a baron.” 

But the most amusing trait in his character, was his unlimited 
appreciation of every thing marked in the guide book with notes of 
admiration, or presented to his notice with the recommendation of 
an immortal name. ‘This was not affected. So fervent was his 
reverence for the fine arts, and so implicit his reliance on the opi- 
nion of the world, that he fully believed himself delighted with what 
had delighted others ; his approbation was without limit. 

By the way, here is a question which a traveller must consider. 
In viewing the works of art which crowd the galleries of Europe, 
must he frankly acknowledge their pleasurable effects upon him ac- 
cording to his real impressions, or must he waive all right to judge 
or to feel for himself, and regard the merits of every object as al- 
ready settled and defined beyond dispute? In either case he will 
expose himself to an imputation of slavish affectation or of pre- 
sumptuous ignorance and bad taste. The excellence of the great 
masterpieces of painting and sculpture, however, are not more ac- 
knowledged among the candid and sensible, than the fact that 
they do not always please, even artists, at first sight. And although 
jt may appear a paradox, yet I could never help regarding the uni- 
form and vehement admiration expressed by many unpractised tour- 


i very thing that elebrated, and their excessive indif- ; , ; bass ’ 
Saipan analy Gang Gat wae eeeiteraes, an aga | men, who forget while they win and enjoy the fascinating smiles of , 


innocence and beauty, that love sinks deep into a woman’s heart, | 
and lingers there long, while to their lowlier senses it is inhaled 


ference for whatever wanted a name, as a tolerable evidence that 
they knew and felt nothing of their beauty. Perfection in sculpture 
and painting consists mainly in the art of mixing colours, or in the 
fidelity with which the joints and sinews, the minor peculiarities and 
proportions of the human frame are copied in the marble or on the 
canvass. And of these a painter, a surgeon, or a tailor is the best 
judge. Self-complacency may have suggested this theory as a cover 
for my own want of taste, as I must confess that many and many a 
time I have stood coldly before a chef d’euvre, whose conspicuous 
shrine gathered pilgrims from all quarters of the globe, and secreily 
preferred some modest piece in the oblivion of a corner. It is not 
that I would oppose my opinion to that of the world, but simply 
express it without concealment, but without bigoiry ; and until time 
shall have quickened my taste, I shall be satisfied with acquiescing 
in the judgment of virt% without sharing its enthusiasm. 

The first months of my novitiate in these matters, were months 
of disappointment. The subject appeared above me—but, however! ! 

There was no disappointinent for the baron. He was overcome 
with rapture at every old fading fresco and cracked statue, from 
Poggibousi to Storta; and unless time either matures his taste or 
extinguishes his sight before he gets through his second volume, he 
will dissolve and evaporate in ecstasies of rapture. The gallery at | 
Florence has somewhat impaired his constitution. The Vatican | 
will kill him. 

But inanimate forms, even when traced by the divine genius of 
Raphael or Canova, are less interesting than the aspects of living 
nature, and I have sometimes forgotten Guido and Da Vinci, while 
watching the half-open mouth, the dilated eyes, and the forgoiten 


the next and true picture. When the guide, observing his errour, 


ferable worship to the right shrine. 

I flatter myself that my own merits, though of a less obvious na- 
ture than his own, had conciliated his respectful regard, but he 
could not conceal a certain contempt for me on hearing of my dis- 
appointment on my first glance at the Venus. 


hear nothing of incapacity or metaphysicks. He said to see that 


the globe. He would ‘“depense” all his fortune. He had paid his 


stopped—he was struck mute and motionless with astonishment 
and rapture—his arms fell nerveless—a cold tremour crept over his 
body—his eyes were filled with tears—and—— 

Here he looked up with the expression of one whose feelings have 
quite gone beyond the feeble eloquence of superlatives. 





| you. 
spent a portion of nearly every day either in the Ufizi or Pitti. 
He twisted his mustache again at this, and said he had staid away 
on account of the cold. 


For some moments I forgot the baron in my own reveries and ob- 
servations, but, on turning my head, I caught a glance at his figure ; 


dous thought upon his brow, over which his hat, either in the hurry 


low. He stood awhile unconscious of my presence—his dilated 
citing and tumultuous associations. What a picture he would have 
made! At length with three strides forward, pulling his hat an inch 
farther down, his eyes still staring at the dome of San Pietro—a 
black spot on the horizon, he re-arranged his folded arms, and in a 
sonorous voice, exclaimed, 

“‘Voila donc Rome !” 

That look—that emphasis—that hat! !” 

What an unsentimental wretch I am! 


ance of manner covered much intrinsick sense and solid information, 


which implied a soil fertile for the growth of talents. He was 
| clearly in love with the signora, but only to the usual depth of young 


and forgotten like the passing fragrance of a flower. 


the Porta del Popolo, a plain, neat carriage, with an elderly gentle- 
man and a blooming young girl, drove up for the now sad and silent 


The baron was in one of his romantick studies, and was so busy 
stretching and almost breaking his neck to distinguish the portion 
of the old wall supposed to contain the ashes of Nero, that he ac- 
tually let her depart without a farewell. He called on us frequently 
las and amid the ruins. The day before we left the city we had 
note-book and pencil, employed in his great project of instructing 
the world; bade him good-by, with sincere regret ; in the cabinet 
containing the Apollo he seemed quite affected; but, on looking 
back a moment after, I beheld him with bent brow and folded 


\in the meditative attitude of Napoleon. 
were a plain English couple, returning, outraged, indignant and dis- 


gusted from a tour to Naples. 


beautiful little dog you ever saw. While listening to their unqua- 
lified denunciations against Italy and the Italians, my conscience 





mustaches of our friend, as the name of some of those immortal 
artists rolled out amid the sonorous Italian of the cicerone. Then ; 
as the tale was finished and his mind charged with name and date, 

his lips would close in a profound silence—awe and triumph in his 

face—reverence in his tread—with erect figure and folded arms, he ; 
would walk from point to point, viewing the stained and broken ob- | 
ject of his wonder in every light and position, and ratifying by the | 
decree of antiquity, not unfrequently upon the wrong form. While 
he recommended a foot one day to our especial admiration, the guide, | 
with a gesture of indifference and scorn, mentioned that the admired | 
member had been restored by a modern. Nothing but the cisgust | 
of an ugly prude at the power of beauty or admiration of men, can | 
equal the contempt of these honest ciceroni for any thing that is not | 
ancient. The baron was again annoyed by the stupidity of a priest, 
who was so busy bowing, courtesying, and crossing himself before | 
the various wax figures, altars and holy relicks of a cathedral, that 


smote me lest in these papers I had myself been guilty of a dislike 
as hasty and tirades as ridiculous. I hold it, however, a duty to 
speak out frankly. Our minds were crossed with some lurking pre- 
judices against our good friends, whose manner and conversation 


vidious comparisons, before the amusement to be obviously derived 
from them furnished a pleasant offset, and by the time we had reached 
Florence, what with our own exuberant health and spirits, their per- 
petual kindness to us, and wranglings with each other, the surprising 
splendour of the scenery by this ‘‘ Peruge Route,” and the sedu- 
cing and heavenly brightness of the climate, already melting into 
the golden glory of spring; our fears had passed away, and we 








cious, how can you be such a fool! !” 


corrected it, the baron twisted his mustache with his thumb and fin- | 
ger, and without attempting retreat or apology, shifted his trans- 


arms, and his hat drawn over his eyes, perusing the marble divinity, 
On our way back to Florence we had different company. They , 
With all their stanch English pre- | 


judices and preferences, hardened tenfold—a world of little bron- | 
zes, Roman mosaicks, camei intaglii and alabaster, and the most | 


| 


| 


My confession was | 
not made without a modest acknowledgment of my incapacity as a | 
critick and a metaphysical analysis of the causes, etc.; but he would | 


picture of the divine image, he would willingly take a voyage across | 


adorations to it as soon as he reached Florence. He had hastened 
up the steps of the gallery—rushed into the corridor and fiown to | 
the Tribune; but, when he beheld the Divinity—he started—he | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


** Well, but,” said I, “it is curious that I should never have met | 


For we have both been some months in Florence, and I have | 
» | 


i 


The last day of our journey, as we approached a hill, from the | 
summit of which could be seen the eternal city, the vetturino | 
pointed it out, and stopped his horses, and we mounted the elevation. | 


his arms folded theatrically on his bosom, and a frown of stupen- ' 
of accident or the vehemence of emotion, had been drawn unusually | 


eyes fixed on the distance, evidently abandoned to a thousand ex- | 


| 
} 


Before taking leave of the baron, I must state that his exuber- | 


and a heart full to overflowing of warm affections and manly ho- | 
nour. There were about him, too, shoots of thought and eloquence, | 


The signora grew pensive as we entered the city ; alasciar passare | 
fortunately exempted us from all the annoyance of the dogana. At | 


signora, who, with a sigh and a smile, paid us a parting salutation. | 


in Rome, and accompanied us in many of our excursions to the vil- | 


| taken a farewell stroll in the Vatican, where we met him with his | 





TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


GenTLEmeN—As the subject of my communication comes pe- 
culiarly within your province, I take the liberty of addressing you on 
an act of empiricism, which, doubtless, will prove as odious to you as 
it has done to others. Nor can I doubt for a moment, that you will 
believe it a duty, as a faithful watchman on the literary tower you 
have erected, and so well sustain, to lay at least the burden of my 
remarks before your readers. Quackery, of whatever species, is al- 
ways odious—and none, I am certain, can be more reprehensible 
than that which prompts one man to mar, deface, and otherwise di- 
minish in beauty, the fair creation of another, either from a love 
of mischief, or for the gratification of his own caprice, or his 
vanity. 

I was led a short time since, by a perusal of the leading article 
in the North American Review, number eighty-five, for October, 
1834, to examine a reprint of “ popular literature,” published in 
our city, entitled ‘* Republick of Letters.” In allusion to this work, 
the Reviewer says:—‘“ The addition of yet another new form of 
periodical literature, to those which every year or month has been 
of late multiplying beneath our eyes, seems to us a fit enough oe- 
casion,” etc. etc. ; again—“If the selections continue to be judi- 
diously made, the effect will be to put the standard works of Eng- 
lish literature into the hands of every man, woman and child among 
us, who cares to have them.” Can the writer have examined, as 
critically as he should have done, the particular edition of the stand- 
ard authors which he commends ; and which, it appears, serves him 
as a basis, “fit enough,” on which to found an article on the peri- 
odical literature of the “ Literary Emporium,” miscalled “ Periodical 
Literature of the United States !” 

The “ Republick of Letters” embraces, in the first two numbers, 
the “ Man of Feeling,” and Goldsmith’s * Vicar of Wakefield ;” 
the last named I have my eye upon, and on that beautiful ballad— 


“ Turn, gentle hermit of the dale,” 


as published there, my charge of empiricism rests. And who, I ask, 
has had the audacity to deform and mutilate that matchless and ini- 
mitable production, in the manner we there find it? Let him be 
hunted down and his effrontery proclaimed! But, that I may shield 
myself from any charge of severity in my remarks, I proceed to 


| quote—first, the original, and then the same lines, as mutilated in 


the copy before me : 


VERSE 3. For yonder faithless phantom flies. 


For yonder phantom only flies. 


. The modest stranger lowly bends. 
The grateful stranger lowly bends. 


. Far in a,wilderness obscure 
The lowly mansion lay. 
Far shelter’d in a glade obscure 
The modest mansion lay. 


. The wicket opening with a latch. 
The door just opening with a latch. 


. And now, when busy crowds retire 
To take their evening rest. 
And now when worldly crowds retire 
To revels, or to rest. 


. The modern fair one’s jest. 
The haughty fair one’s jest. 


. His love-lorn guest betrayed. 
The bashful guest betrayed. 


. Surprised he sees new beauties rise, 
Swift mantling to the view; 
Like colours o’er the morning skies. 
He sees unnumber’d beauties rise, 
Expanding to the view ; 
Like clouds that deckthe morning skies. 


. The bashful look, the rising breast. 
Her looks, her lips, her panting breast. 


. Each hour a mercenary crowd 
With richest proffers strove. 
Each morn the gay fantastick crowd 
With richer proffers strove. 


. Wisdom and worth were all he had. 
A constant heart was all he had. 


. The dew, the blossoms of the tree. 
The dew, the blossom on the tree. 


. “ Forbid it, heaven !” the hermit cry’d. 
“ Thou shalt not thus,” the hermit cry’d. 


. My life—my all that’s mine. 
Oh, thou—my all that’s mine. 


There are several other, though less glaring interpolations to be 


|| found, in the reprint from which I have quoted ; but these erghicen, 


did not at first strike us favourably, but we had not made many in- | . 
|| did labour of Goldsmith here present to us—thus maimed, and 


(for every one of which their fabricator deserves a day on the tread- 
mill,) will prove quite pungent enough to rouse the indignation of 
every admirer of the original. What a pitiful object does this splen- 


|| shorn of half its beauties! resembling its original about as closely 
|| as does a once beautiful statue, which, having been broken to pieces, 


|| has been cemented together by some botching apprentice. 


found ourselves insensibly interested in them, dog and all. We shall , 
not forget the waggish but profound submission of the husband, the | 
grace and intelligence of the dog, and the wife’s ‘* John, good gra- || their authority, and let the author of it be ferreted out, and anathe- 


|| matized. 


Why 
have we not a law capable of reaching such mischievous /iterary 
mountebanks, who are so careless and so lavish of their bricks and 
mortar ? 

I say again, Messrs. Editors, if the publishers, or editor of the 
“ Republick of Letters” have not done this deed, let them show 


FIAT JUSTITIA. 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 














CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Tue leading presses have furnished several works of more than 
common interest, since we last essayed to give our own impressions 
of the “current literature,” to which we had been able to devote a 
portion of our time and attention. About a fortnight since, Carey, Lea 
and Blanchard published the first number of “ The Crayon Miscel- 
lany,” being the narrative of a month's foray among the prairies of 
the far west, by Washington Irving; and “ Canvassing,” by the 
O’Hara family. We are at a loss in what terms to express the 
delight with which we have devoured the first-fruits of Mr. Irving’s 
return to his native land; the infinite relish with which we have 
gazed upon his pictures of the fresh, distant region, over whose vast 
plains, and among whose noble streams and mighty forests he has 
wandered with the eye of a painter, and the soul of a true poet; 
the keen interest with which we have followed him in his adven- 
tures among half-breeds, prairie-wolves, buffaloes, black bears, wild 
horses and wilder Indians. In hurrying through his pages—for you 


cannot pause for a moment, even to enjoy more perfectly—you feel || 


as though you were in bodily presence, transported by the wand of 
some magician to the spot. You smile at the indomitable vapour- 
ings of the magnanimous Tonish, as if they were ringing in your 
ears ; the red man stands before you with his noble form and mo- 
tionless features, schooled to exhibit no trace of passion or of feel- 
ing, like an antique statue of imperishable bronze ; you partake in 
the excitement of the scurrying chase, and feel your appetite sharp- 
ened to a ravenous pitch, as you dwell upon the descriptions of 
extemporaneous feasts—the savoury bison hump—haunches of fat 
venison—wild turkeys without number—bear’s paws, and kettles 
full of rich honey just plundered from the recesses of a mighty bee- 
tree. Then the sudden alarm of wolves, wandering hordes of pre- 
datory Osages, or yet more formidable Pawnee-loups—the casual 
encounter with some adventurous squatter—the halt after a long | 
day’s march—the bivowack under the shelier of enormous trees that 
have never before screeried the face of a white man from the sun 
—the gossi» of the hunters and rangers, full of moving incident 
by flood and field—these, and such as these, are the novel charms | 
of the Crayon Miscellany. It is a book sui generis, and a glo- 
rious one.—** Canvassing,” (published in London with the ‘* Mayor 
of Wind-Gap,”) is a story of Irish life; less wild and of more 
cheerful interest than that strange tale, but not less worihy of the 
brilliant mind in which it was created. The picture of an elec- 


|| all that a young nation could be expected to accomplish, and time 
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ist u _ He can afford to render admiration to others, | 
and to think humbly of himself. All this being the case I shall 
leave the poet to ingratiate himself after his own fashion, with the 
reader, and proceed to say a few words generally on the writers 
who have risen up on the other side of the Atlantick. 

“Tt is clear that we have, until lately, done injustice to American 
writers. We have tested them by an unfair rule, and have mea- 
sured them by their weakness only, and not by their strength. And | 
this has been done, not in sincere errour, or in an honest attempt 
to arrive at their real merits—but evidently for the sake of exalting 
ourselves, or depressing them. This system cannot be too much dis- 
countenanced by men of letters. How foolish and injurious is it to | 
be perpetually boasting of this or that thing achieved by the separate 
countries! As though every good deed, whether in America or | 
England, were noi done for the credit of our common liierature! | 
If every individual scribbler were to stand up solely for his own lit- 
tle trumpery distinction, and sneer ai all other writers who contri- 
buted their quota to ihe general stock of amusement, should we | 
not hoot him down with contempt? Why do the English people, 


“a 
then, allow the spleen or ill-blood of any man, or set of men, io vi- | 


tiate their taste, to hoodwink their understanding and widen the | 
breach between them and their American friends! It is a betrayal | 
of the cause of literature, a calumny on the English character, and | 
should be reprobated and punished accordingly like any correspond- | 
ing private slander. 
“If we possess an advantage in some respects over America, by 
reason of our having more opportunities of cultivating the mere ele- | 
gancies of leiters, yet in others our superiority is by no means evi- | 
dent. The publick works of America (the results of great activity | 
of mind and matchless perseverance of character) put our own to | 
shame : and in mechanicks and all that relates to practical science, | 
the men of America are fully as well educated as ourselves. What | 
more is wanted to entitle them to respect ! They have already done | 





| 
| 





will bring them the rest. It will bring them essayists, novelists, | 
historians, as good and numerous as ours, and poets also, as lofty | 
(with one unapproachable exception) as any that we have been ac- | 
customed to deify. The great and free land of America must, of | 
necessity, produce great poets and eminent men. With the tradi- | 
tions of their bold fathers before them—with their boundless forests | 
and interminavle savannahs around—with their vast lakes and une- 
qualled rivers—with Niagara thundering in their ears, and the spirit 
of freedom hovering over them; it is clear that they do not lack mate- | 





tion, in a remote district of the distracted island, is admirable ; rich | 
in whim and drollery, and bearing on its face the strong imprint of | 
truth. There is a beautiful, yet touching moral in the story of | 
the sisters, whose affections are sacrificed at the shrine of | 
ambition. 

Harper and Brothers have recently issued the second volume of | 
“ Turner's Sacred History of the World,” a new edition of “ Vale- | 
rius,” and “ The Yemassee,”’ by the author of “Guy Rivers.” | 
The first volume of the “* Sacred History” was published in the | 


“ Family Library,” about two years ago, and the author has since || 


been constantly engaged in the production of the second, which is | 
now before us. It is an extraordinary work; and the most per- | 


ject, which is the philosophy of revealed religion. 
and intellectual nature of man, his physical capacities and condi- 
intellect, are considered and developed with wonderful eloquence, 


vincing, but also the most interesting and delightful treatise on those 
momentous topicks of which we have any knowledge.—“ Valerius” 


is too well known to require a very extended notice. It is the work of |) 


Lockhart, the distinguished scholar and editor of the London Quar- 
terly Review ; and, moreover, one of the very few fictitious narratives 
in which the splendid but difficult materials that lie in such rich pro- 
fusion among the annals of the world’s mistress, ere yet she fell 
beneath the combined power of luxury and the barbarian, have 
been made available to the purpose of the novelist. With the 
exception of Bulwer’s “Last Days of Pompeii,” we confess that 
Valerius is the only novel for which the Roman Empire has fur- 
nished scenes, characters and incidents, that we could ever read 
with real pleasure. 

What we have to say of “The Yemassee,” is unavoidably de- 
ferred until next week. There are a number of works yet lying 
with the leaves uncut, upon our table, some of which have a most 
inviting aspect. Among them are “The Book of Science” and 
“The Language of Flowers,” to which, as well as their compa- 
nions in present neglect, we will pay our respects as soon as room 
will permit. 

We conclude the review of the week by copying the following 
preface to the English copy of “ Willis's Poems,” just about being 
launched from the London press. It is from the pen of Barry 
Cornwall, the editor of the work. 


PREFACE BY THE EDITOR. 


“T have been invited to introduce the following poems to the pub- 
lick ; and it gives me pleasure to do so: partly for the sake of the 
author, (a man of high talent and sensibility) and partly because 
it is incumbent upon every member of literature, however unim- 
portant he may be, to do his best to diminish the space that sepa- 
rates America from England. 

“ This is not the place to speak of the writer even as he deserves. 
He would object to my eulogiums, probably, as flagrant and unme- 
rited; and, J should not be satisfied with administering anything 
short of the praise due to him. Although an American, (the pro- 
selytes of our reigning politicks will smile at this,) he does not ex- 


tion, those of the world which he inhabits, and the divine purpose | es to our position. 


in the creation of both, so far as that may be understood by human || : 
|| to our American brothers. 


| 


| 
| 
| 





publick. 
| diffidence also, and with the perfect consciousness that they can gain 


|| Luckily they can stand and speak eloq 


rial for song. Shakspeare will probably reign for ever without an equal ; | 
and, sometime may elapse before an American Milton shall rise in that | 
majestick country; but the period will come at last ; and, in the 
meantime, there will be many who will jusily lay claim to the leaves 
and branches of the true laurel—who will earn for themselves the | 
love and respect of their countrymen—and deservedly occupy all | 
the other gradations of renown. There are already candidates in | 
the deld, with whom it is an honour to run in the honourable race 
of fame. Mr. Cooper (a host in himself) may dare competition with | 
almost any writer whatever; and Brockden Brown, Washington 
| Irving and Miss Sedgwick, are all writers of high and unquestioned 
| talent ; and, Mr. Bryant, Mr. Halleck and Mr. Willis, stand out from 








fectly satisfying to our mind of all we have ever read upon the sub- i the ranks of eer e-vigh pase Whse poceueciatien on the owo-Setees 
In it the moral |! hill they have a right to occupy, it is not for us, their contemporaries, 
|| to decide. 


We are, ourselves, in a state of sufficient uncertainty 
We cannot, in short, determine without much 
hazard and presumption on the exact quantity of fame which belongs 
But we may, if we look steadily and 


| 


| 


power of reasoning, and research ; and it is not only the most con- | search fairly, see enough to attract our good will and excite genuine 


| 


| admiration; and it would surely be as creditable to us to confess 
this, and to give pleasure to those who have pleased us, as to rake 
| up the bitter ashes of enmity and foment anger and useless jealousy | 
between two great and gallant countries. 

“ Feeling all this, and entertaining a due sense of the genius of 
Mr. Willis, ] have ventured to introduce his writings to the English 
I do this with pleasure, as I have said, but with sincere 


nothing from aught that so humble.a person can say in their favour. 
| tly for th lves; and, 





to this eloquence, I leave them.” 
NOTE BY THE AUTHOR. 


“ The author may be excused, perhaps, for stating, that he came to | 
England, merely in the course of travel, without the most distant idea 
| of publishing a volume of poems. The a rance, in different periodi- 
cals, of some of his boyish verses, (the kindly-meant office of some of 
the literary friends he has had the angen to meet,) induced him, on 
the principle of a choice in evils, to take his poetical reputation into his | 
own hands. A selection from former publications was already in pos- 
| session of the publishers, when it occurred tu him that he might as well 
| turn @ London winter to account; and most of the ms in the first 
| part of the volume date accordingly from the corner of a club in the un- 
| genial month of January. The book is divided, rather ambitiously it | 
| may seem, into three parts; but the interval of four years which he 
|! occurred since he last meddled with rhyme, extends also between the | 
|| dates of the second and third parts of the volume—a difference in the 
| ages at which they were severally written, which he thought it as well to | 
| mark by a formal division, and upon which he claims a corresponding 
indulgence. | 
| While he has the parole, the author may, perhaps, be permitted to ex- | 
| press his sense of the manner—most gratifying with respect to his coun- | 
| try, and most flattering with respect to himself—in which his humble | 
| volume is introduced to the English reader. Love of England, (he 
| speaks not alone for himself,) would be a difficult lesson to unlearn on | 
| the other side of the water, whatever party criticks of either nation ma’ 
say, and however readers of little thought and less liberality may feel. 
| In this particular case he is content to sink or swim as the eloquent and 
| generous sentiments of his preface find, or not, a grateful response in 





|| leaving its shores, the honour of seeing his name associated in any way 
|| with that of Barry Cornwall, would have satisfied him with the potency 
| of his star. It could not be in more fortunate conjunction, either for 
| friendship or fame. 

|“ Travellers’ Clab, London, February, 1835.” 





|| the best hearts of his country. If he could have read his horoscope before | 
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|| toiled like a galley-slave. 
|| thing rather than flowers. Had I devoted half the industry and ap- 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


We receive Mr. Willis’s contributions to the foreign periodicals, with the 
utmost ea ey Oe ee Sea 
iseusd from the 88. le is engaged at present in revising and 

remodelling some of his former productions. As these were 

to the subscribers of the Mirror, we shall not reprint them. Everything 
new, however, from his pen, will be inserted with as much expedition as 
circumstances will warrant. The conclusion of “ Love in a Library” has 
been in type some two or three weeks, and will be found in the next number, 
with such ions only omitted as are already familiar to the American 
reader, Mr. Fay’s last letter contains the gratifying intelligence that his 
health is perfectly re-established. He is at present in France, where he is 

ting his literary pursuits with zeal and industry. His novel, we 
are inclined to believe, will not be published until the autumn. The last 

London packet ht us original poetick effusions from Miss Pardoe and 

several other well-known writers, whom we are happy to welcome to the co- 

lumns of the Mirror. Miss Pardoe is a young lady, only eighteen years of 
age, and is highly spoken of by the reviewers as the author of several novels 
re-printed on this side of the water, The original tale, commenced on 
the first pase of to-day's impression, is from the pi pen of Tyrone 

Power, Esq. The mere announcement of this fact, will secure it the pe- 

rusal of all readers of taste. Our friends will be pleased to learn thes 

Sheridan Knowles has completed another sketch from real life, and 

that it will soon find its way to the publick through the columns of the 


Mirror. 


ago given 
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SATURDAY, APRIL 25, 1835. 


Sireet conversation.—The following dialogue occurred in Wall- 
street the other morning, between the conductor of an old esta- 
blished journal and the evil genius that presides over the editorial 
destinies of a little farthing affair, published somewhere about town, 
which no intelligent person ever reads, and of which very few res- 
pectable people ever heard. It is not destitute of a moral, and will 
serve to show the paltry tricks resorted to by paltry scribblers te 
secure notoriety. ‘Ah, Mr. A., how are you!—hav'nt seen you 
for many a longday. I hear of you often, however. I always read 
your journal. It is really and truly a superiour work. Hope it 
succeeds to your wishes. Trust you are in good health. You 
deserve to prosper—you do, indeed.” “Mr. Z. this is very extra- 
ordinary language for you to utter! How comes it, sir, that you 
use the sofi blandishments of flattery to my face, and speak of me 
with so mach asperity in your columns! I wonder at your imper- 
tinence, sir.” ‘* Oh—ah—yes—that’s all very well—you read my 
sheet, I perceive—have seen it to-day—eh? All in the way of 
business—no malice about it, ‘pon honour—must provide for my 
family, you know. 1 love to throw an arrow at you now and then 
—you never reply to such things and from such sources, so I have 
all the fight to myself—yet that’s very provoking! If you were to an- 
swer me, 1 should let you alone. Why don’t you notice me, Mr. A? 
I should like it of all things, pray do—it would give me consequence, 
and I should take it so kind in you. Silence on your part is the 
most tantalizing thing in the world. It hurts my feelings—it does, 
indeed ; it seems to show either contempt or indifference—I don’t 
know which.” ‘Mr. Z. how have I offended you!” “ You never 
have, my dear friend ; on the contrary—I—” “ Have I ever injured 
youin any way ?” “ You know you have not!” “Then, how canyou 
publish such libels about me?” ‘ Why, it’s good fun!” “ Indeed ! 
You certainly know that all your attacks are untrue !” “To be sure 
I do—but what of that? You don’t mind them, do you! They 
don’t injure you in the least, and they are of the greatest service to 
me. You are established now, and these paper bullets of the brain 
are quite harmless—nobody believes a single word I say on any 
subject—my character is understood everywhere.” “But, sir, I 
wonder how you can circulate such low abuse about any individual, 


|| and afterward have the assurance to speak to him in the streets, as 


though nothing had occurred.” “ Don’t mind it at all—I’m proof 
against such irifles—as I said just now, must provide for my family ?” 
“And can’t you provide for your family without traducing me” 
“Umph! not very easily. You are well known in this community.” 
“What then!” “Your paper is taken by everybody.” “ Yes, I 
have spent the best part of my existence in building it up. I have 
My path has been strewod with any 


plication to any other avocation, I should have been far better re- 
muneraied for my labour; and, if my establishment affords me a 
simple livelihood at last, do you envy me, Mr. Z.? It is but the 
reasonable reward of a life of toil and servitude.” “No man inthe 
country has more friends than you have.” ‘ What has all this to 
do with your abuse of me?” inquired A., somewhat curious to find 
out the drift of the green-eyed menster’s arguments. “ Why, every- 
thing: it makes my journal sell. People buy it to see what I have 
to say respecting you. Besides, it affords all the small litéerateurs 
about town employment, who, not being able to produce anything 
worth perusal themselves, take delight in pulling everybody else 
down to their own level. Moreover, a good lampoon gives spirit to 
the sheet. Why, bless your soul, if I were not to publish the 
sort of articies you complain of, should starve. An amiable paper 
can’t thrive. The market is overstocked with that sort of truck. 
It won't do any longer. The publick tike good caustick stuff—and 
they wan’t pay for any thing else. You may do very well in your 
way—but I must fallow mine. I live by the badness of my charae- 
ter. You do not, and that is the difference between us. Why, my 
dear sir, it is a compliment to be abused by me. I never attack 
smal! game—don’t sboot at a wren when [ can bit an eagle. Lrun 
down the best men in the community and none othes. You must 
be convinced that I am right.” The arguments of Z. were con- 
clusive, and the editors separated, each to pursve his different ave- 
cations. This is not merely fancy’s sketch. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 








REPLY TO “MEET ME BY MOONLIGHT ALONE.” 





BY MISS PARDOE. 





Meer you by moonlight? Oh, no! 
I really can’t do such a thing— 
For scandal, you very well know, 
Is ever too swift on the wing. 
I’m exceedingly subject to cold, 
And I cannot be oy my best, 
If to you while my heart I unfold, 
I should chance on a pain in my chest! 


Daylight will fully avail, 

For all that you now have to tell ; 
And so you can whisper the tale 

After luncheon, it strikes me, as well. 
Oh! be sure not to ask me again, 

For though dearly your flatteries I prize, 
I am really obliged to refrain— 


They say it’s so bad for the eyes ! London, 1835. 


IN SUCH A TIME AS THIS. 





BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 





In such a time as this, when every heart is light, 

And greetings sound more welcome and faces shine more bright, 
Oh! how wearily, how wearily, my spirit wanders back, 

Among the faded joys that lie on memory’s ruined track ; 
Where art thou, best and fairest ? I call to thee in vain, 

And thou art lone and distant far, in sickness and in pain. 


Beloved one, if anguish would fall where fall it may, 

If sorrow could be won by gifts to barter prey for prey, 

There is an arm would wither, so thine revived might be— 

A lip which would be cold and mute, to make thy musick free ; 
An eye which would forget to wake, to bid thy morning shine, 

A heart whose very strings would break to steal one pang from thing. 


If this be all too wild a wish then ’twere a humbler prayer, 

That I might sit beside thy couch, watching and weeping there ; 
Alas, that grief should sever the hearts it most endears, 

That friends who have been joined in smiles are parted in their tears ; 
That when there’s peril in the path or poison in the bowl, 
Unloving hands must minister, unloving lips console. 


Yet in the twilight hour when all our hopes seem true, 
And Fancy’s wild imaginings take living form and hue, 

I linger, and thou chidest not, beside thy lonely bed 

I do thy biddings, dearest, with slow and noiseless tread ; 
And tremble aii the while at the feeblest wind that blows, 
As if indeed its idle breath were breaking thy repose. 


To kiss thine eyelids when they droop with heaviness and pain, 
To pour sad tears upon thy hand, the heart’s most precious rain ; 
To mark the changing colour as it flits across the cheek, 

To feel thy very wishes ere the feverish lip can speak ; 

To listen for the weakest word, to watch the slightest token— 
Oh bliss that such a dream should be! oh grief that it is broken! 


Farewell, my best beloved! beloved, fare thee well! 

I may not mourn where thou dost weep, nor be where thou dost dwell ; 
But when the friend I trusted all coldly turns away, 

When the warmest feelings wither and the greenest hopes decay, 
To thee, to thee, thou knowest, whate’er my lot may be, 

For comfort and for happiness my spirit turns to thee ! 





| 





' triumph of the National Academy of Design. 


MY EVELINE. 





BY JAMES NACK. 





My Eveline! my bird of love ! 


My beautiful, my gentle dove! H 
i 


Oh that again on rapture’s wing 
Thou to my heart wert flattering ! 


My Eveline! sweet Eveline ! 
Where’er thou art thou still art mine ! 
Though parting years between us roll, 
No years can sever soul from soul. 


My Eveline! the pain, the care, 
The solitude, the soul’s despair, 

Ail I endure, one moment sweet 
Repays—the moment that we meet! 


My Eveline! though dark my lot, 
So thine be fair, I heed it not; 
Mid fortune’s storms I turn afar 
To hail thy love, my only star! 


My Eveline! if prayers be heard, 

All bliss awaits my beauty’s bird ! 

For by the heart that loves thee best 
**T bless thee, and thou shalt be blest!” 


My Eveline! though truth may fail, 

Though friends be false, though love be frail, 
Though every heart may change but thine— 
Forsake me not, sweet Eveline ! 





THE FINE ARTS. 





THE STUDIO OF ASHUR B. DURAND. 





BY A MAN ABOUT TOWN. 





Tue versatility of this gentleman's talents renders it difficult to 
determine which to chose as his studio, the allitur of the engraver or 
that of the painter : notwithstanding the attractions of Vanderlyn’s | 
“ Ariadne,” and Ingham’s “ White Plume,” both made more ge- 
nerally known, and of course admired, by the engraver's burin, we 
must select the painter's studio as the subject of our notice. 

Mr. Durand visited the venerable ex-president Madison some 
months since, and painted for the Mirror a portrait which is acknow- 
ledged as a perfect semblance of the great statesman. This por- 
trait seems to have led to the desire for more presidents, and the | 
artist has just returned from a visit to Washington, and brought the | 
effigies of Jefferson, Quincy Adams, and Jackson, the first from a | 
study by Stuart, the two last from life and faithfully painted. Hav- 
ing already made the best copy of the original Washington by 
Stuart, (in the possession of the Boston Atheneum,) which has | 
ever been seen by us, Mr. Durand now has only to make, in the 
same excellent style, a copy of that great artist’s John Adams, and | 
he will possess the most perfect portraits of our presidents that are | 
in existence. 

The subject of the capture of André, has occupied the pencil of | 
Mr. Durand as well as portrait-painting ; and we hope to see a bril- | 
liant display of his works among the multitude of pictures which 
will adorn the exhibition of Clinton-hall, and prove the utility and 








ORIGINAL FABLES. 


HOPE AND MEMORY. 





BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 





A LitTLeE babe lay in its cradle, and Hope came and kissed it. 


I When its nurse gave it a cake, Hope promised another to-morrow; 
and when its young sister brought a flower, over which it clapped 


its hands and crowed, Hope told of brighter ones, which it should 
gather for itself. 

The babe grew to a,child, and another friend came and kissed it. 
Her name was Memory. She said, “ Look behind thee, and tell 
me what thou seest.” The child answered, “I see a little book.” 
And Memory said, “I will teach thee how to get honey from the 
book, that shall be sweet to thee, when thou art old.” 

The child became a youth. Once, when he went to his bed, Hope 
and Memory stood by the pillow. Hope sang a melodious song, 
and said, ‘* Follow me, and every morning thou shalt wake with a 
smile, as sweet as the merry lay I sung thee.” 

But Memory said, ‘‘ Hope, is there any need that we should con- 
tend? He shall be mine as well as thine. And we will be to him 
as sisters all his life long.” 

So iie kissed Hope and Memory, and was beloved of them both. 
While he slept peacefully, they sat silent by his side, weaving rain- 
bow tissue into dreams. When he woke, they came, with the lark, 
to bid him good morning, and he gave a hand to each. 

He became.a man. Every day, Hope guided him fer his labour, 
and every night he supped with Memory, at the table of Knowledge. 

But, at length, Age found him, and turned his temples gray. 
To his eye, the world seemed altered. Memory sat by his elbow- 
chair, like an old and tried friend. He looked at her seriously and 
said, “‘ Hast thou not lost something, that I entrusted to thee ?” 

And she answered, “I fear so; for the lock of my casket is 
worn. Sometimes, I am‘weary and sleep, and then Time purloins my 
key. But the gems thou didst give me when life was new—I can 
account for all—see, how bright they are.” 

While they thus sadly conversed, Hope put forth a wing that 
she had worn, folded under her garment, and tried its strength in a 
heavenward flight. 

The old man lay down to die, and when his soul went forth from 
the body, the angels took it. And Memory walked with it through 
the open gate of heaven. But Hope lay down at its threshold, and 
gently expired, as a rose giveth out its last odours. Her parting 
sigh was like the musick of a seraph’s harp. She breathed it into 
the bosom of a glorious form, and said : 

“ Immortal Happiness! I bring thee a soul that I have led through 
the world. It is now thine. Jesus hath redeemed it.” 


Genius, like fire, is a good servant, but a terrible master. 
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